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Hand of Faith Messenger. 


WHAT WE BELIEVE & WHAT WE DISBELIEVE, 


A BAND OF FAITH STATEMENT, MADB AT OSSETT, BARNSLEY, 
CASTLEFORD, WAKEFIELD, HUDDERSFINLD, AND OTHER 
PLACES. 


By Goopwyn Barmsy, 


Ture are some things which we ought to believe and 
other things which we ought not to believe. The belief 
~ in God’s existence is the foundation of his worship and 
service. We may ontertain also an unlimited trust in the 
practical power of faith to remove mountains of sin and 
evil, of difficulty and opposition. There are some things 
of which we cannot pray too fervently ‘“ Lord, I believe, 
help Thou my unbelief!” There are other things so 
contrary to God’s character, to-any true idea of his wis- 
dom and goodness, that it would be wrong to pray 
respecting them for our unbelief to be helped! Such a 
practical faith as that of Abraham in God, was account- 
ed to him, and shall be accounted to us, as righteousness. 
Not less so shall our disbelief in that which is not worthy 
of being believed, be accounted as righteousness to us. 
There is no virtue in belief, if the thing which is believed 
in is not worthy, and there is no sin in unbelief if the 
things disbelieved are not worthy in themselves. What 
we are and what we believe ; what we are not and what 
we disbelieve ; is then the statement now to be given. 
We are a Band of Faith, and are not infidels in any 
true sense of that word, as although we disbelieve that 
which is unworthy, we hold unlimited faith in God and 
goodness. We are people of faith, and desire to bear this 
fact upon our banner, in the name of our Society. We 
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are a Brotherhood and Sisterhood of Faith. Our preach- 
ing labours are Band of Faith Missions. We recognize 
in Faith the eye of the soul, which discerns and contem- 
plates, and holds in its possession the worth of spiritual 
things. Our intuitions tell us that God is, that it is not 
a lifeless material, but a divinely-quickened and God- 
inspired universe in which we dwell 5 and we come to 
Him in faith, “believing that He is,” and bow down and 
worship before Him. Our intuitions tell us that this ex- 
istence is not the whole of life, that there is that which 
is above and beyond us in the fulness of God ; and the 
yearning increases in our bosoms for a peace and rest 
which this world does not give; and we have faith in 
Immortality, and believe that because God lives ever, we 
shall ever live also. We trust always to feel and follow 
the blessed direction of the holy Jesus, “Have faith in 
God!” We would hold that faith implicitly, unreserved- 
ly, absolutely ; we would bring up our children in it 5 
and in the last hour yield up our spirits in its firm con- 
viction into the Divine keeping. Jesus did not design to 
make infidels when he told his followers of the dreamer 
or deceiver who cried—Lo here ! or, lo there! “Believe 
him not.” Neither are we infidels because we disbelieve 
things unworthy of faith. Opinions are often the mere 
temporary creatures of circumstances, and so slightly 
held that people are neither the better nor the worse for 
them. The real infidel is not one who disbelieves rumours 
of Christ here or there, but one who practically denies, 
by. his life and conduct that the Spirit of Jesus has come 
to him as a revelation of God. We are no infidels, but 
love that faith which removes mountains, which survives 
death, which rests in the fulness of God. 

In this spirit of practical faith, we are Optimists and 
not Pessimists ; we believe in the best, and not in the 
worst side of things; we take a cheerful attitude in 
reference to religion ; we delight in a bright view of the 
relationships of God and Man. God would not. have 
made us unworthy. He could but haye made us after 
the type of his own thought, in the Spirit of his love and 
wisdom ; and with the possibility of finally perfecting 
that purity for which he designed us. We believe in the 
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brighter idea of man’s origin—that God made him up- 
right although he has sought out many inventions. We 
do not believe in the dark dogma of original sin. It 
would take away from our hearts that faith in God which 
Jesus teaches. We believe God has loved us better than 
to have created us in sin, and has wiser plans for our 
benefit than the schemes of many theologians imply. We 
have faith that His Light will at length dissipate all 
darkness, that His Omnipotence will shine forth; that 
all evil is relative and temporary—sometimes only less 
in beauty and preparatory in excellence, as the leaf is to 
the flower—at other times, but an absence or negation of 
goodness, as the darkness is of the light and as ignorance 
is of knowledge ; but never inherent, never ineradicable, 
never unreformable. We believe that all things will 
work together for good to them who love God ; and that 
those who do not love Him, by his own love He will at 
length subdue to Himself. We have faith then in the 
future of human society, in the Church of the future, 
in the politics of the future. We have faith in the pro- 
gress and perfectibility of our race upon earth.. And we 
have faith in their infinite future, when not only shall 
righteousness cover the earth, but their disembodied 
spirits shall advance from grace to grace, and from glory 
to glory. 

We could not hold this bright and glorious faith how- 
ever, if we did not believe in God—in One God, a unity 
of all perfections—in one only God, whose designs in our 
origin and destiny no other being can ultimately thwart— 
in One God alone, without equal or compeer, without 
rival or competitor, in the empire of whose omnipotence 
all things are held ; whose wisdom and love, whose power 
and goodness, are commensurate and in harmony. We 
are then Theists and not Polytheists—Unitarians and not 
Trinitarians. We believe with Moses and with Jesus, 
that the Eternal—our God, is One Eternal. We unite 
in faith with Muhummed that Allahis One. We believe 
with Jesus that the Divine Father is greater than all, 
and that He doeth all things and all good is derived from 
Him.’ We do not believe in any Trinity of persons in 
the Godhead, or that any who do not believe in this 
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imagined Trinity, will in accordance with the doctrine of 
its great creed, “without doubt, perish everlastingly.” 
We glory in this disbelief, for we feel that it is righteous 
to disbelieve error, and everything unworthy of the good 
and merciful character of God. ‘To a ereed so contradic- 
tory, so incomprehensible in its nature ; so harsh, narrow 
and vindictive in its spirit, as ‘The Symbol of 
Athanasius,’ our reasons and consciences refuse their 
assent. The bright faith in one only omnipotent and 
omniscient God is all-sufficient to explain the origin and 
providence of the universe. We want only Him, Him 
above and over all; Him, for and in us all for ever! 
The All-Father is our God. It is He who is our provyi- 
dence in nature, our ruler in history, our inspiration in 
joy, our comforter in trouble and the receiver of our 
spirits at their parting hour. All things will work to- 
gether for good, and under his Unity result in ultimate 
harmony and final bliss. We bow down in worship then 
to Him alone, as the only proper object of prayer and 
adoration ; and when we pray say “Our Father,” in the 
spirit of Jesus, trusting in the love and mercy of his 
Father and our Father, of his God and our God, We are 
Theists and Unitariaiis and glory in these names as they 
imply our firm faith in the unity of the only living and 
true God. ; 

We are also Universalists, or believers in the final sal- 
vation of all, and disbelievers in the destruction of the 
wicked after death and in their eternal punishment. The 
moral nature of God is a guarantee against this latter 
terrible dogma. God is love, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive of love as a manufacturer of endless torment. The _ 
proper object of punishment is purification and reform, 
and eternal punishment would be nugatory of this, The 
idea is not only maleyolently vindictive and barbarously 
cruel, but it is otherwise purposeless. The total destruc- 
tion of the wicked after death is a far more merciful idea, 
but it also negatives all the proper attributes of God. It 
implies that his omnipotence has failed in reforming sin- 
ners and that there is nothing left but to destroy them. 
We reject both these ideas as unworthy of God, and as 
doing away with the moral object of punishment. We 
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hold fast to the ultimate salvation of all the human race, 
to their restoration to virtue and unity with God. We 
believe in the punishment of the wicked, in the inherent 

unishment which their sins convey with them, in their 
inevitable but proportional punishment, and that nothing 
can save them from this but a change of character under 
the Holy Spirit of, God, who over-rules their punishment 
remedially to. this end, and if not fully in this life, yet 
atlengthinlivesthataretocome. We disbelieve thus inany 
Evil Being or Devil, as represented to possess a power 
almost equal with that of God, and as being able to com- 

ete with Him in his kingdom and to thwart his merciful 
designs; and we do not believe in any such character of 
punishment as is conveyed to the mind by the vulgar 
idea of a local and endless hell. 

Of course, we are aware that there are in the Bible- 
books, a variety of texts which are applied by the ignor- 
ant or designing, in defence of every bad doctrine under 
the sun. Now, we are lovers of good books—lovers of 
holy books, but we are not Scripturians. Everything 
depends upon the spirit and understanding with which 
weread and interpret. With reference to the letter of texts, 
Monotheists and Tritheists, Paido-Baptists and Ana-Bap- 
tists, Calvinists and Arminians, Romanists and Protest- 
ants, have not finished and appear never likely to finish 
their controversies. The late American Sate halite de- 
fended their system on the plea of Bible authority, The 
Mormon elders cite Bible texts in support of their insti- 
tution of polygamy.. There has been no superstition too 
gross, no absurdity in worship, doctrine or morals too ex- 
travagant for its defenders to find some text for it in the 
Bible. ‘ Hence, we say, that the Bible must be read intel- 
ligently and interpreted rationally, or it will do more 
harm than good. The Bible is a collection of books, in 
fact almost the whole of the ancient library which sprung 
from the Hebrew nation ; and these books are various in 
age of authorship, in style of language, and character of 
thought ; have not all the same degree of authenticity 
and genuineness ; have different manuscript readings, 
and are often marred by gross mistranslations. It. 
obvious then that learning and intelligence must be em- 
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ployed in their interpretation, and we must not regard 
them as superstitious scripturians do, as being even to 
their punctuation infallible productions, alike inspired 
and of the same authority. As lovers of holy books 
we cannot receive this, but are bound to exercise our 
verifying faculties, to judge book by book, to compare 
teaching and teaching, to choose the better from the worse, 
to winnow the husk from the wheat, to prefer a blessing 
from the Son of Man to a curse from a King of Israel, 
and to honor the pure Theism and philanthropy of Jesus 
above the teaching of Paul or the doctrine of Peter. 

In what relationship do we then stand to J esus? We 
define it in this way. We are friends of J esus, but not 
Sectarian Christians. Jesus himself called his disciples 
friends, but they were nick-named Christians at Antioch. 
Amid the clouds of the past, we discern the bright coun- 
tenance of Jesus, now looking upward with an adoring 
gaze to God, and then turning around with a glance of 
beneficence for human kind 3 and we think that such 
ought to be the attitude of us all, an attitude of devotion to 
God and of benevolence to man. We donot accept any of the 
current schemes of Christianity. We do not believe in 
. schemes of providence, or that God works by spasmodic in- 
terpositions in the world, but that his providence is'a na- 
tural evolution of growth and progress. We prefer fellow- 
ship with Jesus—a love and admiration of his spirit and 
attitude with regard to Ged and man, rather than any 
dogmas about his nature or mission. We do not be- 
lieve that any finite being can commit an infinite sin,and 
Wwe see no necessity then for an infinite satisfaction. We 
do not believe that God, who is Everlasting Love, re- 
quires another to reconcile him to his children of human 
kind. We do not believe that any being can offer an 
atonement for the sins of another being. We believe 
that every one must bear his own burden and take the 
natural consequences of his own sins. We do not believe 
that there can be any substitute or vicarious sacrifice for 
sinners. We believe that Jesus suffered for and from 
our race, but not instead of them. We believe that his 
work was to reconcile man to God, and not God to man. 
We believe that we cannot be saved in sin, but that we 
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have to be saved from sin. We believe that God saves 
us of his mercy and for his righteousness sake, and for 
no other cause. We believe that God gives his Holy 
Spirit to those who ask Him, and that those who receive 
it, are righteous as He is righteous. We believe that 
God is nearer to us and ought to be dearer to us, than 
any other being. We would love Him, with all our heart 
‘and soul and mind and strength ; and our neighbours as 
ourselves. We hold this reasonable religion, as we be- 
lieve, in harmony with the personal faith and spirit of 
Jesus; and we believe it to be one with the absolute 
religion, and that it will become the future universal 
faith of human kind. 

As spiritual beings, we would also regard human life 
and destiny. We are spiritualists and not materialists, 
We do not believe that we are a mere fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, but that Divine Laws have regulated our ascent 
in the scale of existence, and that we are Divine in our 
origin and immortal in our destiny. We admire the 
wondrous fabric of our bodies and thank Him who gave 
them, but we feel that we have nobler possessions than 
those of our bodily frames, in-our moral consciousness, 
in our mental faculties, in the light of reason, in the sen- 
timent of veneration, and in those intuitions of God which 
show that our spirits are in communion with His, and 
that He gives us direct light, from the Heaven of his 
Being. We believe, in fact, that we have other means 
of knowledge than those of the outward senses—the eye 
of faith by which we may see God, the ear of obedience 
by which we can harken to His unuttered word, the taste 
of excellence by which we reject the bad and enjoy the 
good, and that scent of divine things which delights in 
the perfume of goodness and is the veriest luxury of love. 
We believe that God communicates with us through 
these spiritual senses, and that inspiration and revelation 
are not mere things of the past. We believe that He is 
a Living God, and neither deaf nor dumb; but that he 
hears us when we lift our hearts to Him and speaks to 
us as He did to his servants of ‘old. He is the Father 
Spirit and we are his children spirits, and His Spirit is 
nearer and dearer to us than anything else can be. Our 
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wpirits, theny have a life higher than that of the body, 
wil we do not doubt that when durdunt roburns to the 
earth from whence it eame, the spirit will go to God who 
gave it, | Werbellove thus in the linmortality of the soul 
hil in thé life overlaating, Punishment attends the 
bad and reward the pood, here and overy whore} bubawe 
rejoice eapecilly in ‘believing that the God of porfoot, 
goodness will in the life to come furnish new b yportun ties 
to Herve Him better and supply trowh ponibilitien for wi» 
Vancoment in knowledge and blinn, Inthe Lite Bverlamte 
ing is the wultoinmiion of our faith, Werenoh ou one 
Hols to tt with hope and joy wnrubtorable, T'rantfilly 
and cheerfully we oan commend ody apinita to the Ged 
of Life, knowing that he ia atlmerolful ad woll aw al 
mighty, “Wedle but to arlie inte hia olonror Heht, inte 
his closer love, into hin fuller Joy. He will at longth 
Hive all, oxaliwll, blew all for over, We'bellove that lo 
is not only the One but the Universal Ged, 

Sudh lia brit statoment of what we beliove and dig. 
boliove ; and our belief and diabelief alike characterise 
our trae Pulth, We are oonvinved of owr tuith and wo 
ave proud of it, Tt is mont worthy of God and mont 
kindly to mon, Th id nw filth to live by and wa diith to 
die by, Liv atalth whieh ia in harmony with roason 
ad which will remove all evil infidelity from the world, 
Tt will teaoh you to look at things in thele brightness 
vathor than inthele davlaten, te will loadeyou te voad 
anil wnderstand holy bool winely and wall, ott awl 
inapive you to bolleve better of human nature, and more 
dheerfully in the future of the world, fh tu w filth din 
education aad prowth and wogroia to perfeation, Tt 
Will show you God aw your Univeraal Pathor and Joma 
44 your older brother, Tt will eaute you to value aout 
hi sly: your wpiritual liver and to readh forward to the 

hie everlasting, Dt la the Malth dn the AlLPathor, ty All 
Painta and in All Sowla, which ahall be the foundation 
of the Church of the Aiture—the Divine Universal 
‘Ohuroh, 
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SPLIGONSEORATION LO GOD, 


«We eovenene to do all in ow power for the honow 
and worship of the One and only God, and dn meaks 
ing Anown Lis absolute Holiness, penfeot Wisdom, 
and wndvenal Love and Aderay. civ ney Glad of 
I1is goodness enable un to keep thin covenant and 
to Wve ever for Aix service  Amen.”=-Band of 
Maith Covonnnt, 


Wirarnvin anay be ow outward dontiniod, ib ia ou 
primary duty to nook the will of God and do conneorate 
ourolves to Him, Although tela a poneral tenth thik 
worldly providence in made for thono who live w life of 
duty do God, there are exooptiona to thin rite, wi in the 
instanoo of the martyr for the wake of religion, whone 
only food i hin faith, wand whone only rabmont the pir 
mont of fame in whieh bin soul ascends to honven, "The 
doolanation, “Sook yo fit the lkingdom of God and his 
rightoousnoss,” will wand, however, on ith Independent 
monte, Th invight whatever follows it, Ama true mad 
bowutiful thing ih ie ietelomeatly vil, 

SolfConseoration is at onee tho primary duty and the 
porfoot ond of all voligion, All tho variond mowna of 
voligioun grace, from prayor to ponitencs, from the oome 
momorntion of Jona te the adoration of God, concur to 

romote th Tt inthe voluntary surrendor of one soulA to 
Bod to whom wo fool that they bolong, by a wpivitual aot 
upon our own parts In it, wo any to God, “Wo aol 
Thoo fit and foremost and above all thinga, To Thee 
wo pivo ourselves: take un and male wa wholly thine, 
To Theo wo rendor our willa and all belonging to ui, 
Rocoive and make ua porfoot in thy sight.” 

Tho primary duty of thin in evident Unload We one 
woornte ournolven to God, wilons by the mont solemn aot 
of dedication wo yield wp our willa to hia will, unten 
wo nook fiewt the ulipdém of God and hit Mehtoonnnenn, 
othor things must influence wa, our motives be inaplrodl 
by thom, and owr charagtors formed through them, TH ow 
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indeed can people expect to be truly religious unless by 
a solemn resolution and act of the soul, they elect God 
to the foremost place in their affections—they choose Him 
to become the principal object of their life-service—they 
devote themselves to Him with all the strength of their 
wills, for time and for eternity? Vague tendencies to 
the religious life, effusions of the sentiment which result 
from momentary states of contrition, or the transient 
emotions of a condition of deprivation and want, the 
formal observances of ritual or the habitudes of pious 
custom are not sufficient to initiate this relationship of 
the soul to God. It requires a special act of the human 
spirit, and renewed acts in harmony with that first great 
and marked act of willinghood to seal the consecration 
of the soul to Him. All the forces of the will must unite © 
in this grand deed of Divine self dedication. There must 
be nowithholding of anything from this perfect surrender of 
the filial spirit to the All-Father. There must be no reser- 
vation with regard to any circumstances of future life or 
destiny. “There must be no evasion supposed possible in 
connection with the conditions and penalties of this most 
solemn act. f 

“J will—I will, O God, be thine. First of all things 
will I seek thy kingdom—first of all things—thy righte- 
ousness. Thou, and Thou in the highest shalt rule over 
me! I will yield myself to Thee, that thou mayst make 
me good. I will give myself to hear thy voice that thou 
mayst teach me the truth. Thy gentleness shall make 
me great, and my will shall be strengthened in thine. 
Thee, O holy and ever-loving One, will I prefer above all 
things! Whatever may befall me to thee will I cleave, 
and will be good and true through Thee. Through trial 
and adversity, through temptation and aftliction, through 
life and. death—Thine will I be—thine before all— 
thine only—thine forever!” — - 

Such should be the spirit of our self-consecration to 
God. It should be an individual deed of the soul—a 
personal surrender of the will. It is the highest trans- 
action which we can have with God, and should be the 
most solemly regarded ; as in its fulness it is the comple- 
tion of religious life—the flower of all possible spiritual 
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development ; and yet unless it is entered upon, what 
truo relationship of any kind can we hold to God? for 
this consecration of ourselves to Him, daily, as it ought 
to be renewed, is the needful beginning of our spiritual 
course—the fitting prelude to all Divine Service. It is 
indeed tho only possible vital initiative into the commu- 
nion with God. 

In the consciousness of a Living God, of the great 

Spiritual Being with whom as spirits we are 80 intimately 
related, and from whom all life and power are derived, 
there is a motive for self-consecration far higher than can 
elsewhore be obtained—a perfection to be sought no 
whore elso to be found: and to the dear and merciful 
Wather of All, so bright in his goodness and beautiful in 
his helpfulness, we dedicate ourselves not only dutifully 
but lovingly—not only from a sense of the virtue in Him 
but from the spring of personal affection in ourselves, 
It is not to & dead law or even to our own idea of duty 
at any given time, that we should dedicate ourselves but 
to the ever-manifesting Quickener of Life—tho ever in- 
spiring and revealing Spirit who lives throughout the 
universe. 

Is it not reasonably the duty of the human being to 
give the love of God the fixst and highest place in the 
heart? May not other things, whether prosperous or 
adverse in appearance, be left to the keeping and diree- 
tion, to the laws and designs of the Infinite Father ¢ 
Should not then the consecration of our souls to God be as 
solemn and definite an act of the will, as has been indi- 
cated it ought to be? Should we not nourish that faith, 
in God’s spiritual relationship to us and continual pre- 
sence in the universe which shall make this consecration. 
of our souls to Him, a thoroughly personal and real thing ? 
This consecration of our souls to God cannot be com- 
pleted until wo love Hin. with all owr soul and mind and 
strength, Bound as we are to love God by the instine- 
tive filial. ties which unite us to the Great Father of 
Spirits and by every motive of gratitude connected with 
our participation in his bountiful and glorious gifts, no 
other person or thing can have eqtal claim upon our love. 
All theological pretensions, then, which place themselves 
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between the Infinite One and his creatures may speedily 
pass into oblivion. All theological ataendments, so to: 
speak, upon the great law of union and sympathy, be:' 
tween Creator and created, should at once be rejected: 
God in his kingdom and righteousness is all-sufficient for 
us. There is no claim of love upon us equal to that: 
which he has. Our love for Him ought to be the in- 
tensest of our emotions, _ As his kingdom is above every 
other kingdom, as His holiness surpasses all our ideas of 
righteousness, as, his! blessings’ are above all our other 
benefits, so ought our love to Him to exceed all other 
love ; and that definite act of our consecration to Him, 
be above every other act of our lives—the most solemn, 
the most intense, the most binding deed of our spiritual 
service. 

Let us seek God and love him, first and foremost, and 
all our other affections will be increased and exalted. 
We shall go to our social duties with purer and more 
loving hearts. The’ deeper and more vital our consecra: 
tion to God; 'the nearer. we have spiritually approached 
Him, the more personally perfect shall we become. Our 
acts of worship and the general development of our faith, 
will grow and be strengthened by the vow which we 
have taken upon ourselves ; and while seeking his king- 
dom and righteousness; we shall entertain the devout 
trust, that He knows what we need, and that it will be 
given, in harmony with his laws, 

By solemn and renewed acts of consecration of our! 
selves to God we are alike fulfilling his designs in our 
existence, and the aspirations of our highest natures. 
The resolution to dedicate existence to Him, involves such 
a plan of life as shall be in harmony with these best 
promptings of our hearts. The spirit of religion must 
be the soul of such a life, and the love of God felt to be 
the central motive in all things and its exercise—the 
greatest of our joys. Religion first and worldly business 
afterwards, society with God in preparation for association 
with men, the solitude of the Mount before the descent 
into the plain, would be the rule of such an existence. 

Not—What shall I do? but—What does the Lord will? 
is the first question of the consecrated life. His king- 
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dom and his righteousness must I seek first—-will be the 
constant thought; And in this consecration ofvourselves 
to God, our’ time, talents, and possessions. nrust:be held 
inistewardship from him and be dedicated’ to assist in 
carrying on his work in the world. His they were and 
He has given them to us to promote his kingdom and 
make knowm his righteousness. Not to monks and her- 
mits alone is’ such consecration appointed, but to every 
true member:of the church:of God. Not in solitude so: 
well as in society can this consecration be carried out.’ 
The free agency of man, acting in benevolence for man, 
can best prove that the love of God is init. Asa free 
agent, a man may make himself a free gift to God; and 
yield his whole life, mortal and immortal, with all his 
temporal joys and sorrows, and. with all his everlasting 
hopes and destinies to Him who gave it. 

Shall we not do this—ought we not to doit? By re- 
newed acts of self-dedication, we can make our vows 
known unto God and strengthen our wills to serve him. 
We consecrate the cemeteries of our dead—shall we not 
yather consecrate our own living hearts? We can, even 
now, by a strenuous effort of the will, by a solemn act of 
volition, exert the grandest prerogative of our spiritual 
natures and freely give ourselves to God by a deed which 
shall make our lives more holy and blessed for evermore. 
Any hesitancy in this isa weakness of the willand continued 
indecision weakens it more and more. Once by an act of 
the will consecrate yourselves to God, and all other duties 
will become easier. It is most reasonable that we should 
devote ourselves to Him who ever devotes himself to us. 
And in this consecration our truest bliss and security shall 
be found. In His all-powerful hand to confide all things, in 
his everlasting arms to rest, unto his infinite love to yield 
ourselves, to him to flee from sin and sorrow, him to seek 
first in the morning’s twinkling grey and last in the 
evening’s dying flush, by Him to be led through tempta- 
tion and trial and affliction, by Him to be guided to all 
goodness and kept in perfect peace, in His infinite care 
to die, and in His everlasting mercy to live yet richer 
lives, shall be some of the results of consecrating ourselves 


to God. 
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ALL OURS.—AIl the world’s temples are ours, and 
from every rite and form of worship our immortal race in 
its continued generations has been blessed. One form of 
faith has but faded and fallen to become incorporated in 
another, and the life of religion has had its continued 
growth in the bosom of human kind. St. Peter's, at 
Rome, where the Pope sits in the identical chair of an- 
cient Jove, belongs to Protestaats as well as Papists ; and 
in its manifestation of the grandest of arts is the pro- 
perty of all venerative minds. 


SUSTENTATION FUND of the Band of Faith, for the 
year from March 25, 1871, to March 25, 1872. 


£32 a 
Mr. John Till, South Milford... Asa Ve he 
Mr. Henry Sunderland, Morley eae Wee 
Mr. John North, Kidderminster ... ... 0 5 O 
Miss Clara Clarkson, Wakefield... ...... 0 5 0 
Mr. Robert Thornton, Dewsbury... ... 010 0 
Miss Watkins, Wakefield ... 2.2. saeeee 10-0 
Mrs. Armstrong, Lancaster ... Soe OP LO 30 
Mr. Jesse Jones, Keighley... ... .... 0 2 6 
Mr. Thomas Hollings, York... ... ..° 5 0 O 
Mas, Briggs, Salthurnes. secs tte.) - easteoe 113 6 
ANONYMOUS; LcCISi nt “ese <sus owes tse LU ome 
Mr. Horridge, Wakefield ... ... .... 0 8 6 
Mr. Wardlaw: Carlislo=stc0 sci scs awe Owl On 0) 
Mr. J. A. Atkinson, Leeds... 2... > wss0se 010 0 
Mr. A. D. Wilson, Halifax wpatlt reese? Ute nO 
Mr. John Thompson, Kendal ...  ...... 04 °0 
Mrs... Stott, Greetlund- <2, jess {oct Ge, a WO 
Mr. Harold Lees, Leicester [ose caaass Sao ee 
Mr. Mark Glover, Bradford ... ... ... 010 6 
Mrs. WoL SO, SEL onc tere cs gccgeo ce tees 0 2-6 
Mrs. S. Wilkinson, Hull... eet oo Owe ake 
Mr.-Charles Burgess, Bristol ...° wt £ 0 
Mr. Henry Jeffery, London ... Bee lil lies 
Miss Bowman, Shrewsbury seh cracetconme el TEU) 
Rey. J. Taylor, Isle of Wight ... 0 2 6 
Mr. Henry Slater, Wakefield ... os... 0 5.0 
Mr. James Firth, Wakefield... .. «. QO 12 °6@ © 
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$a, ad 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, London 0 5 0 
Rev. T. R., Elliott, Hunslet... ... . ..... 0°26 
Mr, William Whitworth, Newton Moor... 0 4 0 
Mr. Robert Till, Hull... ... eee OL Oy AO) 
Rey. Goodwyn Barmby, Wakefield. . ate LOG 
A Lady, Wakefield. ... se soe severe 0 6 8 
Mr. Peter Reed, Wakaheld ENR Geel: aCe 5 0 
Mr. John Till, Fairburn Suey ede Loa haans T0256 
£28 1 8 


HOW TO JOIN THE BAND OF FAITH. 


Tne Band of Faith is a Brotherhood and Sisterhood—a 
religious Order of men and women, consisting of two 
ranks—Associates and Members. Those who agree in 
the statements of its faith and in the missionary objects 
and ecclesiastical organization in which it is engaged, can 
easily become Associates by sending their names and a 
fee of one shilling, which must be renewed every year, to 
its office. They will then not only be in the way of 
assisting a society in the general principles of which they 
agree, but of acquiring the knowledge and developing the 
gifts which will enable them to become active members. 

The rank of Members in the Order is not so easily 
attained. We need active members, who will show forth 
their faith by their works, preachers who will go readily 
where they are sent, men of business who will labour at 
our board meetings for the success of the Society, 
women who will form sewing societies for its sales of 
work, singers and readers who will exercise self-sacrifice 
in promoting its services of worship, doorkeepers who 
will esteem any menial service in the sanctuary of God, 
honourable, andall these not only to be bound together with 
each other, but bound also to God, by solemn vow, which 
as the exercise of the will in dedication to Him is the 
truest initiatory rite of religion. ,Hxcept by speciai dis- 
pensation, the members of the Order must take publicly 
on their admission the following Covenant, which is em- 
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bodied in a service for the purpose, by joining in it or 
responding to it, while receiving the right hand of fellow- 
ship from the officiant. The Covenant thus reads :— 

« We covenant to do all in our power for the honour 
and worship of the one and only God, and in making 
known His absolute Holiness, perfect Wisdom, and Uni- 
versal Love and Mercy. And may God of His goodness 
enable us to keep this covenant, and to live ever for His 
service. Amen.” 

“Tt is desirable that friends should become first Associ- 
ates, and remain such for a year at least before consider- 
ing themselves eligible for Membership. 

‘Associates form the constituencies of local societies, 
and by the payment of their annual fee of one shilling 
each, and the registration of their names and addresses 
in the Index of the Order, are distinguished as avowed 
and recognised friends, from the occasional attendants, 
who in common with themselves contribute to the offer- 
tory- 

From Covenanted Members, the various degrees of 
Superintendents will naturally be appointed (District, 
Provincial, and Metropolitan), in the course of the orga- 
nisation of the Order. Preachers should especially be- 
come Coyenanted Members, not only for their own benefit 
through the consecrating act, but that they may set an 
example of holy vowing and public confession to the 
general brotherhood and sisterhood. From members also 
the Board of Trustees, consisting of twenty-four Elders, 
will be formed. 

The future, however, holds these things, and for the 
present we principally ask for Associates. Let scattered 
friends and sympathising attendants upon our services, 
at once become Associates and definitely strengthen our 
forces. The fees of Associates are now due for the pre- 
sent year, and, where there is a Local Superintendent, 
should be now paid to him, or otherwise transmitted 
directly to head quarters. Cards of Companionship for 
the year will be forwarded on the receipt of these fees. 

Organization will gradually show the measure of our 

ability. It is at once the secret of success and the proof 
of power. It is only through Organization that the 
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Broad Church of the Future can supplant the narrow 
churches of the past and present. All efforts for the es- 
tablishment of Universal Ideas will prove weak and 
abortive, unless authority, order and discipline are freely 
chosen by their adherents. 


FINALITY IN RELIGION. 
By Goopwyn Barney. 


THERE is no finality in religion, as a whole. Ever fresh 
developments spring forth from it—a constant evolution 
goes on beneath its inspiration. But to every special 
process there may be allowed an end, in the sense of accom- 
plishment and consummation ; and such process remains 
one of the great factors of the past in the eternal progress 
of the future. It is in this sense that the Messianic Idea 
is exhausted when it is completely realised, while the 
Divine Idea is for ever inexhaustible. While a dispen- 
sation may be perfected, while a mission may be accom- 
plished, while a special process may be so fully realised 
that it may be considered final and need not be attempted 
again, there is no finality in religion itself. 

The evidences of the divinity of religion lie ig the facts 
that it produces. The proof of a good field is in its 
ability of producing. It was by his works that Jesus 
showed fulfilment of his Messianic mission. It was He 
that should come to make known the Fatherly Spirit of 
God, and to show forth in himself, the filial spirit to the 
All-Father and the fraternal spirit to his human family. 

The imperfect ever gives way to the more perfect. In 
the struggle for existence the stronger conquers. In 
natural selection the imperfect disappears, while every 
beauty and advantage is perpetuated. It is as in a large 
curve however that these truths can only be fully recog- 
nized. Little minds take little methods, and fail as liter- 
ally as they literally regard things. Except through a 
wide sweep of events, we cannot assign its character or 
destiny to a dispensation. Things that swiftest grow, 
swiftest disappear. Perpetuity is the sign of perfection, 
and the noblest name of God is--The Eternal ! 
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The influence of Jesus has borne the test of experience 
and acquired the proof of perpetuity. Corrupt accretions 
have gathered around it, misapplying to themselves the 
sonour of a holy:name ; but it has thrown them off, and 
is still throwing them off. It has not been poverty- 
stricken by bare walls, nor smothered by the rich robes 
of its ritualists. Beneath all guises it has equally 
touched hearts—beneath the leathern coat of George 
Fox or the Episcopal cope of St. Augustine. It has 
leavened literature, and directed imagination to choicer 
types of character, and to sweeter and brighter results, 
than Roman poet or Greek tragedian ever chose or found. 
It has ennobled benevolence and forgiveness, as the 
highest virtue; and it more especially works, by giving 
the light of knowledge to the blind in mind, by causing 
the deaf to wisdom to hear the word of truth, by raising 
the dead in trespasses and sins to a new life of holiness, 
by cleansing the leprosy of selfishness ‘from the heart, 
and by causing the lame in effort and infirm of faith to 
walk cheerfully and courageously upon the road of 
righteousness. 

Jesus was He then that should come as the fruits 
prove the nature of the tree. He was the Ideal Man 
and we bok not for another. The spirit of his life covers 
all that is humanly good—all that is divinely human. 
{will not be bound to the records of his life, either by 
believers or unbelievers. The Spirit of Truth frees the 
mind from all such slavery to the letter. When two 
people cannot give the same account of facts happening 
in the next street, we cannot receive details of historical 
testimony as things of greatest moment. The general 
features of Jesus have been burned by the sun-rays of 
Truth upon the glass of Humanity, and this photegraph 
is a truer likeness. than the portraits of special artists. 
The universal truth respecting him is all-sufficient for us. 
That which all are agreed upon will be the truest 
representation of him. All are not agreed upon his 
miraculous birth, upon his supernatural character, upon 
his personality in the God-head, or even upon his Christ- 
hood as the fulfiller of the Jewish Messianic prophecies ; 
but all are agreed that h> was the pious son-of God and 
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the loving brother of Man, that in his love and goodness 
there was brightest revelation of God’s mercy and holi- 
ness, and that he showed forth the perfect Human Ideal 
in his filial love to God and fraternal benevolence to 
human kind. What can be a more perfect human ideal 
than that of a devout son of God and loving brother of 
man. For the same spirit which makes a good son and 
a good brother, a pious worshipper and a beneficent 
friend and counsellor, is good for all the relationships of 
life. The great duties of human life apply to all its 
relationships, and are not bi-sexual but are the common 
law for woman and man. The light of the great prin- 
ciples which Jesus personified casts its radiance on all 
the details of private and social life. Religion and 
benevolence are the true crown and robe of our lives. 
To be clothed in them is to be clothed in Christ. To 
follow out the ideal of Jesus, according to the surround- 
ings of our own age, is to attain its highest human 
standard. Some people, while in their false pride, scorn-. ~ 
ing the idea of the ascent of man from the monkey, would 
make monkeys of men. But it is into no mimicry that 
we ought todescend. The true imitation of Jesus is the 
participation in the same holy spirit which Jtsus pos- 
sessed, His spirit of love to God and of benevolence to 
man, is the perfect—the all-sufficient ideal of human 
life. 

We look not then for another. The Messianic Idea 
has been ever attended by temptation and dangor, as 
even in the early career of Jesus. It presents the idea 
of self-pre-eminence to the mind—the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them. It is connected with the 
conception of man-worship when God alone ought to be 
adored. Jesus survived all this and rose above it, and 
was more glorious in what he became, than in what he 
attempted—when instead of the son of man of Danicl’s 
prophecy, he grew to the son of God’s own heart. The 
spirit of our age is with us, in asking for no new Messiah. 
Its tendency is democratic and social. It wants none 
head-high above their fellows. It needs measures rather 
than men, and values principles above persons. As 
knowledge is more generally diffused there is no need of 
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such preeminent wisdom. As. virtue enters into the 
moral life of society, there is no excuse for the exceptional 
austerity of the anchorite, or plea for the denunciations 
of the prophet. It is of more importance that the Many 
should become good, than that One should appear who 
is extraordinary. The tendancy of our age is to lift up 
the many to where the few have stood, to work out the 
principles which approve themselves good, to extend the 
process of education until all are enlightened ; and not 
to encourage personal illusions or expect miraculous 
exceptions, but to act upon the methods of common 
sense and of a sound mind. 

While there is no finality in religion as a whole then, 
there is one process perfect in the religious development 
of human kind. Jesus furnishes us with a perfect ideal 
of human life. His exceptional personification of holy 
principles is all-sufficient for that end. In his spirit we 
may discern the love of God for us, and in his character 
the true life for men. He has taught us to call no man 
Master, but to acknowledge God as our only Lord. And 
we want no other Lords to reign over us, and Him alone 
will we serve. : 

We must never forget, however, the great truth, that 
in its wholeness, there is no finality in religion. The 
personal embodiment of-religion in Jesus, is sufficient in 
its sphere of example ; but as it accomplishes its work 
by inspiring the welcoming of a like dwelling of the 
Divine Spirit in each human soul, it gives up its kingdom 
to the Father, that God may be all in all. The most 
perfect human impersonation of religion, is after all, im- 
perfect. Finite perfection is not infinite perfection. It 
is hence that Jesus is represented as teaching, that it 
was expedient for him to go away, as if he went not away 
the Spirit of Truth would not come to his followers. 
Unless he were removed from his disciples personally,. 
they would not give heed to truth, for its own sake. 
Unless they valued truth, not from his own lips only, 
but in the entirety of its essence, its holy spirit—the 
blessed Paraclete—would not lead them to all truth. 
Such, indeed, is the true progress of religion—from the 
authority of the teacher, to its own authority in the 
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soul—from its reception as a personal teaching, to life in 
it as an essential principle. The teacher of truth, perfect 
as he may be in his special mission, is succeeded by the 
Spirit of Truth, which leads unto all truth. There is 
then, no religious finality. As occasion arises, there will 
ever be further development in Divine Knowledge, and 
new forms of religious life in which it will be embodied. 
The Divine Idea is universal and everlasting, and every 
acquirement in science will augment our knowledge of it, 
will raise our veneration for it, and give us fresh inspi- 
ration to lead wise, and holy, and loving lives. 

As the different religious dispensations, also, move 
onward in their conceptions of the true human life, they 
will attain to the Ideal of Humanity which was set forth 
by Jesus, and converging together will form that Divine 
Universal Church which shall be the glory of human 
kind and the salvation of society. We must each of us 
realize this divine drama of history, in our own personal 
experience, in the life of our own souls, by living after 
the human ideal of Jesus, and going on as the Spirit of 
Truth leads us to all truth—adding to our faith, know- 
ledge, and all excellent things, and acquiring from the 
revelations of thought and science, ever greater love and 
devouter reverence for God. By promoting this, the 
Band of Faith would prepare for the practical establish- 
ment of the Universal Church of God, which is the body 
of which true Universalism is the inspiring soul. 


NEW LECTIONARY. 


Cuap. I.—Vrom the Vedic Wratings. 


Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice % 

He who gives life, He who gives strength ; whose com- 
mands the highest revere ; whose light is immortality, 
whose shadow is death. 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He who through his power is the one king of the 
breathing and awakening world; he who governs all, 
man and beast. 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 
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He whose grestness the mountains, whose greatness 
the sea proclaims ; He whose regions they are. 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm ; 
He through whom the heaven was stablished—nay, the 
highest heaven ; He who measured out the light in the air. 

Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice 

He to whom heaven and earth standing firm by his 
will, look up trembling inwandly. 

Leave us not to ourselves, 0 God. Let us not yet enter 
into the house of clay. 

Have merey, Almighty—have mercy. 

If we go along trembling like clouds driven by the 
wind. 


Have mercy, Almighty—have merey. 

Through want of strength and -light, O God, Thou all 
strong and all bright Being, have we alone gone wrong. 

Have merey, Almighty—have merey. 

Let not one sin after another, difficult to be conquered, 
overcome us ; may it depart together with the desire for it. 

Create the light whieh we long for. 

May we find for ourselves offspring, food, and a dwell- 
ing with running waters. 

Speak out for ever with thy voice to praise the Lord 
ef prayer, who is like a friend—ithe Bright One. 

Fashion a hymn in thy mouth ! Expand like a cloud ! 
Sing a song of praise ! 


Whaisoever hath been made, God made. Whatsoever- 
is to be made, God will make. Whaiscever is, God mak- 
eth. Then why do any of you afflict yourselves? _ 

Thou, O God-art the Author of all things which have 
been made, and from Thee will come all things which are 
to be made. Thou art the Maker and the Cause of all 
things made. There is none other but Thee. 

He is my God who maketh all things perfect. Medi- 
tate upon Him, in whose hands are life and death.” 

I believe that God made man and that he maketh 
everything. He is my friend. 

Let faith in God characterise all your thoughts, words, 
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and actions. He who serveth God places confidence in 
nothing else. 

If the remembrance of God be in your hearts ye will 
be able to accomplish that which would be else imprac- 
ticable. 

O foolish one! God is not far from you: He is near 
you. You are ignorant, but He knoweth everything. 

Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life: for those 
things shall-happen which God shall direct. 

Remember God, for he endued your body with life: 
remember that Beloved One, who placed you in the womb, 
reared and nourished you. 

Preserve God in your hearts, and put faith in your 
minds, so that by God’s power your expectations may be 
realized. 

In order that He may spread happiness: God becometh 
the servant of all; and although the knowledge of this 
is in the hearts of the foolish, yet will they not praise 
His Name. 

O God, Thou art, indeed, exceeding riches ; thy laws 
are without compare; Thou art the Chief of every world. 
yet remainest invisible. 

He that partaketh of but one grain of the Love of God, 
shall be released from the sinfulness of all his doubts and 
actions. 

What hope can those have elsewhere, even if they wan- 
dered over the whole earth, who abandon God? 

All things are exceeding sweet to those who love God: 
they would never call them bitter. 

Adversity is good, if on account of God ; but it is use- 
less to pain the body. Without God the comforts of 
wealth are unprofitable. 

Whatever is to be, will be; therefore long not for grief 
nor for joy ; because in seeking the one, you may find the 
other. Forget not to praise God. [, 

Do unto me O God, as thou, thinkest best: I am obe- 
dient to Thee. Behold no other God ; go nowhere but 
to Him. : , 

Condemn none of those things which the Creator hath, 
made. Those are his holy servants, who are satisfied 
with them. 
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» God is my clothing and my dwelling : He is my ruler, 
my body and my soul. 

God ever fostereth his’ creatures, even as a mother 
cares for her child and keepeth it from harm. 

O God, Thou who art the Truth, grant me content- 
ment, love, devotion, and’ faith. Thy servant prayeth 
for true patience, and that he may be devoted: to Thee. 

He, that formed the mind, made it a temple for Him- 
self to dwell in ; for God liveth in the mind and none 
other but God. 

O my friend, recognize that Being with whom thou art 
8o intimately connected ; think not that God is distant, 
but believe that like thy own ‘shadow, He is ever near 
thee. 

Receive that which is perfect into your hearts, and shut 
out all besides ; abandon all things for the love of God, 
for this is the true devotion. 

If you call upon God you can subdue your imperfec- 
tions and the evil inclinations of your mind will depart 
from you, but they will return to you again, if you cease 
to call upon him. : 


Z Cuap. II—Srom the Buddhist Writings. 


He who is your friend in meaning and not in word 
alone is he who prevents you from taking life, or doing 
any other evil ; he urges’ you to almsgiving and other 
good deeds ; he informs you of that which you did not 
previously know ; and he tells you what is to be done in 
order that you may enter the true paths. 

As the bee, without destroying the colour or perfume ~ 
of the flower, gathers’ the sweetness with its mouth and 
wings, so the riches of the true friend gradually accu- 
mulate ; and the increase will be regularly continued, 
like the constant additions which are made to the hill 
formed by the white ant. 
~ Our parents, who have assisted us in our infancy, are 
to be regarded as the east ; our teachers, as being worthy 
to receive assistance, are to be regarded as the .south 5 
our children, as those by whom we are afterwards to be 
assisted, are to be regarded as the west; our servants 
and retainers, as being under our authority, are to be as 
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the underside ; and our religious advisers, as assisting us 
to put away that which is evil, are to be regarded as the 
upperside, 

As the wise man whose head is on fire tries to put the 
flame out quickly, so the wise man seeing the shortness 
of life, hastens to secure the destruction of evil desire. 

As the jessamine is the chief among flowers and as the 
rice is the chief amid all descriptions of grain, so is he 
who is free from evil desire the chief among the wise. 

The waggoner who leaves the right path and enters 
into the untrodden wilderness, will bring about the des- 
truction of his waggons and endure much sorrow ; so also 
will he who leaves the appointed path and enters upon a 
course of evil, come to destruction and sorrow. 

The unwise man cannot discover the difference between. 
that which is evil and that which is good, as a child 
Knows not the value of a coin that is placed before it. 

As the man who has only one son is careful of that 
Son, as he who has only one eye takes great pains to pre- 
servo that eye ; so ought the wise man continually to 
exorcise thought, lest he break any of the precepts. 

When acts aro done under the influence of favor, envy, 
ignorance, or the fear of those having authority, he who 
performs them will be like the waning moon ; but he who 
is free from these influences, or avoids them, will be like 
the moon approaching to its fulness. 

When the seed of any species of fruit that is bitter is 
sown in moist ground, it gathers to itself the virtue of 
tho water and the earth, but because of the nature of the 
original seed, all this virtue is turned into bitterness, as 
will be seen in the fruit of the tree which it produces ; 
and in like manner all that the unwise man does is an 
increase to his misery, because of his ignorance. 

On tho other hand, when the sugar cane, or rice, or 
the vine, is sot in proper ground, it gathers to itself the 
virtue of the water and the earth, and all is converted 
into sweetness, because of the sweetness of the original ; 
and in like manner all the acts of the wise man tend to 
his happiness and prosperity, because of his wisdom. 

The door of the eye must be kept shut. When the 
outer gates of the city are left open, though the door of every 
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separate house or store be closed, the robber will enter 
the city and steal the goods; and in like manner though 
all the observances be kept, if the eye be permitted to 
wander, evil desire will be produced. 

This advice was given by Budha: He who would 
attain Nirwana must not trust to others, but exercise 
heroically and perseveringly his own judgment. 


Cuar. IV.—From the Druid Proverbs. 


There is no seeing but in reflection ; there is no reflec- 
tion but in fortitude—fortitude is only where the object 
is clear. 

There is no perspicuity but in light ; there is no light 
but in the understanding ; there is no understanding but 
of conscience ; conscience is none other than the eye of 
God in the soul of man. 

There is none good but the godly ; there is none godly 
but the religious ; there is no religion but in believing ; 
there must be no belief but in truth; there is no truth 
but in being manifest. Nothing is manifest but light. 

Nothing is light but God; therefore there is no good 
but of light, no godliness but of light, no religion but of 
light ; there is no light but in seeing God. 

A word expresses—expression shows—showing reflects 
—reflection instructs—instruction causes to think— 
thought reasons—reason understands—understanding 
proceeds to know—knowledge will exert—exertion will 
be able to effect ; ability will effect desire ; desire will 
act—action will attain the end. 

The end of everything is the right ; right is everything 
in life ; right life is life eternal ; life eternal is to be in 
perfection ; to be in perfection is to be in God. r 

The weapon of the wise is reason ; the weapon of the 
fool is steel ; the weapon of the wise is in his heart. 

He that loves fame, let him love what deservesit ! He 
that sows thistles will not reap wheat. 

He that imparts his wish to every one will be late be- 
fore he obtains it. He that shall be far from his good 
shall be near to -his harm, 

He that kiows more than is necessary of another, 
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knows less than he ought of himself. He that would 
have a good word let him not give a bad one. 

The abundance of a miser is poverty to him. He that 
loves will correct. 

Noble descent is the least thing in the world in the 
court of wisdom. Little is the seed of the contentious 

_and less the wisdom that sows it. 

It is early with every one when he rises. He that has 
one eye is a king among the blind. A small injury to 
another is a great one to thyself 

Hated will be he that importunes. Remembrance of 
the good will excite goodness. 

Profound is the expression of the heart. Good is every 
country that produces wise men. 

Every fool is wise while he holds his tongue. Better 
is one that takes care than ten who contrive. 

The best gold mine isa dunghill. The best dancing tune 
is the song of the lark. The best shield is righteousness. 
The best revenge is to show the injury and forgive it. 

Three things will not be had without every one its 
companion : day without night ; idleness without hunger ; 
and wisdom without respect. 

Three things which are not easily counted: the parti- 
cles of light, the words ofa talkative woman, and the de- 
vices of a miser. 

The three charities to the age which follows—planting 
of trees, improvement of science, and the education of 
children in virtue. 

Three persons who ought to have pity shown then— 
the stranger, the widow ‘and the or phan. 

The three ornaments of a country—a barn, the shop of 
an artist, and a school. 

There is no Druid but inname. None can be a Druid 
but God. 


PROGRESSIVENESS OF RELIGION. 


RELIGION is a progressive work, inwardly in the soul— 
outwardly in society. Goodness is development—onward 
and upward—is pure progression.  “ Nature,” says 
Goethe, “has attached a curse to pause.” 
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To have Life, we must have growth; not the growth 
of the fungus, which springs up in a. morning and attains 
to no further development than mere increase of size ; 
not the growth of the ephemeris, hatched by a warm sun- 
beam and perishing in the evening dew ; not the growth 
of the parasite, established upon the existence of a life as 
dependent as its own—but rather the growth of the tree ; 
not swift and evanescent, but steady and enduring; its 
roots firmly fixed in nature—each year developing a new 
ring in its trunk, an increase in its girth ; each year see- 
ing it constantly, and therefore apparently unconsciously 
aspire higher and higher toward the skies. 

See that sapling oak! Its sap’s blood freely courses 
through the fibrous pores of its green young heart. 
Spring shines on its clear brown bark, and its fresh glazy 
leaves. Autumn comes and its leaves fall. But it is not 
dead. It only sleeps, as true men sleep, to gather new 
growth and increased strength for the waking hour. 
Another spring and its leaves are green again. Another 
autumn and it sheds its acorns. Other springs and 
autumns revolve over it, and year by year it puts forth 
new leaves, new twigs, new branches, and more benefi- 
cently showers around upon its mother earth—the har- 
vest of its seeds. Year by year its bole is bigger; and 
within its girth is calendered by a fresh ring, like a con- 
scious mark of progress in the soul. Year by year its 
umbrage is more shady and more generously offers its 
green coolness for the nests and songs of birds, for the 
shelter of cattle, or for the solace of the children in the 
summer heat. Year by year its leafy branches spread 
about its bole—its trunk increased in girth, ascends also 
in height—spiring upward to the sky, and on its topmost ~ 
twig, gilt by a sunray, we see and hear a sweet songbird 
carolling its hymn to heaven. 

Such then is the growth of life we want—a growth 
steady and enduring—a growth implanted like a living 
principle rooted deeply in our natures; a growth fixed 
in the ground of things—not parasitic—not depen- 
dent upon the degree of vitality manifested by others, 
but derived from the spiritual soil and fostered by the 
immediate agencies of the Author of life and Giver of 
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growth himself. Such is the growth of life we want—a 
growth not of a:day, but one of perennial progress ; a 
growth not niggardly, but a generous growth, increasing 
not only in circumference, but in elevation; generou 
distributing around it the fruits of each harvest, and at 
the same time continually ascending and constantly de- 
veloping itself towards the higher—the nobler—the purer 
—the more heavenly. 

“The new birth into righteousness,” is a development 
of the divine—a growth of grace! It is a winter of 
decay and suspended animation passed over, and it is a 
spring of new vitality, new vigour and new increase 
arisen. But this growth must be continuous, this grace 
should be constant—not the flower of a season but a 
perennial plant. The progress ‘to perfection is a per- 
petual path. It is ever before us, and we are ever to 
attain it. On every morning we find that a new sun has 
arisen—that new dews have been distilled. In each new 
morning of every soul, we should see anew the golden 
sunshine and the crystal dews of the spirit. 

It is not only one rew birth, but many new births, 
that we require. _It is not only one new life, but many 
new lives, that we must have. Daily, we should become 
dead to some sin, we should relinquish some selfishness, 
we should leave off some bad habit, we should abandon 
some vice, we should strive and clear our minds of some 
error—we should thus endeavour to die daily. Daily, 
we should become alive to some virtue, we should de- 
velope some loving sentiment, we should perform some 
good action, we should endeavour to attain to the per- 
ception of some truth—we should strive to live a new 
life, daily—to daily grow in grace. 

All goodness is in the soul. The human spirit is 
created good by God. Its fall—its error, is to be attri- 
buted to the accidents of its development in the outward, 
serving it for experience and trial, but it is in itself 
good—it has all goodness as the basis of its growth, and 
perpetual progress to perfection as its destiny. The 
growth of grace is thus developed from within. It isa 
Spiritual process of progression. As the soul grows 
greater in goodness, as the spiritual increases in power, 
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ag the development towards the divine is higher, stronger, 
more inward and central in the spirit: the accidents of 
the outward, the external circumstances of existence, 
have less influence over it, are subordinated to it, and 
the Human Being takes its right place as the Crown of 
Creation—the overseer of the universe ! 

In relation to the attributes of goodness, the growth of 
grace is the soul’s sum of addition. We should add to a 
new birth of belief in those first principles which are the 
oracles of God—a new birth of power over evil, a new 
birth of disinterested action—a new life of sincerity, a 
new life of love—a new ability of innocence, a new power 
of purity. Such are some of the ascensive additions of 
the soul ! 

In fact all grace is a growth, all goodness is a growth, 
all practical Divinity consists in the process of develop- 
ment—piety should be ever progressive. We can never 
be too good. That which does not progress, ceases to be 
good. That which is right to-day, if not improved upon 
to-morrow, becomes vice, not virtue. Stand-still religion 
is no religion at all. The human spirit is not like an 
animal form, which grows to a certain age, and then 
ceases; but goodness and grace are eternal growths, 
and piety an infinite progress. 


THE MANCHESTER FRIEND.—We read in the 
Manchester Friend, “The Band of Faith Tracts and 
Messenger, issued by Goodwyn Barmby, of Wakefield, 
often touch a very true chord.” The Manchester Friend 
is the monthly organ of the liberal portion of the Society 
of Friends. It contains articles of great literary ability, 
which put forth those broad views of religion which are 
akin to the Theism of Jesus, and will help to constitute 
the Universal Church of the Future. 


BAND OF FAITH BAZAAR.—Our Annual Bazaar 
will be held at Wakefield, probably in Easter week. 
Contributions of work or goods will be thankfully received. 


BARNSLEY.—We hope soon to announce that we 
have a new sanctuary in this town. 


‘MARCH. 33 
OUR STEWARDSHIP IN MISSIONARY WORK. 


Wiru our religious faith, so eminently calculated to meet 
the higher wants of human nature, and to inspire human 
beings to serve the only One God, with all their hearts 
and souls and thoughts and powers, and to love their 
neighbours as themselves, and nourish in them the aspi- 
rations for virtue and the hopes of immortality, great is 
our accountability if we are so loveless as not to offer it 
to others. Possessing such a faith as our Brotherhood 
and Sisterhood hold—an intuitive faith in all things good 
and true and beautiful—a universal faith, which, disre- 
garding differences of name and creed, enriches itself 
from the treasury of every prophet and from the wealth 
of every altar, it is wngenerous, it is hard-hearted, it is 
cruel, not to make it known. How can you hear the 
accents of others, affrighted with imaginary terrors—the 
shadows cast by their own inward darkness—without 
longing to cast that darkness out, that, although at first 
their knowledge may perplex them and they may see men 
ag trees moving, at length they may behold clearly and 
join in the anthem—O glorious Light! How can you 
bear to know that there are others, and you may count 
them by millions, so thoroughly subjugated by supersti- 
tion, that they fear to think, dread to use the very facul- 
ties which God has given them, cringe before priestlings, 
and do not love, but fear God; and not tell them how 
you love Him, how perfect love has cast out all fear from. 
your hearts, how true priests sacrifice themselves for their 
people, and lead to the light and not to the darkness, 
how reason is not God’s foe but his friend—his own men- 
tal essence and his precious gift to man—anid hat the 
culture and activity of all our faculties is the very wor- 
thiest service that we can render to Him who gave them. 

How can you continue to allow God's very nature to 
be belied, the most unworthy motives of partiality, jea- 
lousy, and implacable wrath to be attributed to Him, 
partners to be placed beside Him on the ineffable throne 
of his glory and an Adversary asserted to exist who 
thwarts his plans, brings endiess damnation and misery 
upon his creatures, and defies his Omnipotence—without 
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raising your voices in protest against ideas so derogatory, 
against doctrines so impious, and without becoming not 
only adherents but missionaries of those far juster and 
nobler views of God which represent his love, wisdom 
and almightiness as a perfect unity, his nature as affec- 
tion and mercy, and the great design of his providence, 
as the final salvation of all the beings whom his power 
has called into existence! How can you be so ‘truth- 
less, so loveless, as to disregard the prevalence—the 
universality of these elevating and sanctifying ideas of 
religion, the knowledge of which has been committed to 
our charge, as stewards of their grace and virtue ! 

Yes! all members of our Fraternity of Faith, whether 
otherwise calling themselves Universalists or Unitarians, 
Theists or Free Religionists, should become missionaries, 
if even they cannot enter into the rank of our preachers, 
by distributing our tracts and making known our views. 
And they should become missionaries not only to those 
outside of us, but among those who are adherents to 
societies older than our own, and strive to quicken them 
to increased work, and to work under enlarged ideas. 
Already we can count up many new efforts, which, 
although not bearing our name, have been suggested by 
our ideas or inspired by our action. 

We must speak the truth. We should speak it in 
love, but we must speak it. We commit sin if we do not 
do this. We do not want ideas. We have plenty. of 
them, and good and noble ones, but we 
want faithfulness to them. How many are 
the large towns and populous villages lying round about 
us, without an altar in them to the Universal God? If 
success has not attended one missionary plan, who has. 
the right to limit the apostolic spirit to one form of action, 
or to compress it into a uniform shape ; and why should 
not other plans be devised and our work cast into other 
moulds? One thing seems clear enough, that new, 
isolated congregations, however rational their articles of 
agreement, can only share the separatism, the seclusion, 
the practical inefficiency, the poverty of life and the com- 
parative selfishness of spirit which the old isolated reli- 
gious congregations, holding the more zational views, 
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‘haye long suffered from. Our plan is to found united 
‘congregations, associated churches, with district super- 
‘intendence and circuit preachers, and a general connexion 
of wants and supplies which shall develop mutual love, 
‘codperative help, and organized strength among us. We 
ask the assistance of all friends of more rational ideas of 
religion than usually prevail, to enable us to realize this 
plan. We especially deprecate the opposition or the 
jealousy of any older organization with views similar to 
our own. There is room enough for all to work in their 
different ways, to overthrow superstition and establish 
more reasonable religious ideas. Of course we think our 
plan best. For those who have this thought the duty is 
also clear—to stand by and work for it, and to speak the 
truth about it with love to others who see from a different 
point of view. 


SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. 


TurrE is a book written by that celebrated theologian 
and ill-fated man—Peter Abelard, entitled “Sic et Non,” 
or, “ Yes and No,” In this work the affirmative and the 
negative of a great number of metaphysical and theolo- 
gical propositions are each maintained. The conception 
of this book is eminently philosophical. Both the nega- 
tive and positive of materialism and spiritualism may in. 
this spirit be affirmed. Materialism is false, inasmuch 
as it makes matter the foundation of its philosophical 
speculations and denies the existence of Spirit, Mind or 
Evolving Power, as the eternal and upholding cause of 
‘the organic powers of nature and the regulator of univer- 
sal motion. Materialism is true, however, inasmuch as 
it implies the reality and eternity of matter. Spritualism 
sis false, inasmuch as it defines matter as something con- 
trary or obnoxious to the Infinite Divine Mind, and as 
being evil in itself. But Spiritualism is true, and in the 
highest degree, inasmuch as it maintains the superiority 
of Spirit or Mind over Matter, the necessity of sufficient 
causation to produce adequate effect, and the existence 
of Power in the organization and preservation of Move- 
ment. It is in this latter sense that we speak when we 
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say that we are spiritualists and not materialists. Spiri- 
tualism and materialism are in reality the two poles of 
the Infinite Fact. There are sectarian spiritualisms and 
materialisms which are equally false, but spiritualism and 
materialism are both true, although the former efficiently 
stands before the latter, as the former is the male or 
active principle, while the latter is the female or passive 
principle of the universe. They represent, in fact, God 
and Nature. 

What is the real testimony of that intimate alliance 
which exists between mind and matter, as expressed by 
tho connection between the powers of thought and the 
functions of the brain? Sectarian materialism denies the 
primary existence of mind by asserting the primary 
existence of matter, and considers mind neither an ele- 
mentary nor eternal thing, but only a production of ma- 
terial combinations. True spiritualism, on the contrary, 
affirms the eternal existence of mind and its primary 
quality of force ; and regards matter in its very highest 
forms as the organ of the soul which uses it—the ever- 
lasting garment of God. Universalism’ sees im the inti- 
mate connection of mind and matter, the fact of the two 
poles of being existing in a state of efficient union. But 
the disarrangement of the one is no proof of the negation 
or destruction of the other. Who can prove that the 
injury of the body intrinsically affects the spirit—that 
the fracture of the skull and consequent detriment to the 
‘prain is essentially injurious to the mind? It may be 
readily granted that it appears to be so, but think about 
it sufliciently, and it will be found to be appearance only. 
Granted that the brain is the organ of the mind, that it 
is injured, and that its mental manifestations are hence- 
forth less perfect or altogether obscured, it does not follow 
that the mind itself has been essentially injured, but 
only that its organ having received detriment, it cannot 
manifest itself, but must wait until it gets a new organ 
before it can be again efficient. 

There are many analogies which illustrate this view, 
and help to shew that though the brain may suffer detri- 
ment, the mind itself remains uninjured. “When the 
glass of a telescope is injured we cannot see the solar 
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spots, but our eyes aro not injured; our opportunities of 
observation are injured, So, if a man lose his oyosight 
or hearing, his opportunities of extornal intercourse with 
the matorial world are curtailed. When his nerves are 
weakened, when his blood is overheated, the samo effect 
follows, and the world seems to whirl round and all its 
contents are presented in confusion. His instrument is 
destroyed, and as a warrior whose sword is broken or 
shield lost, must either yield or provide himself with 
another ; so the mind, as long as it uses tho dostroyed 
instrument is inefficient, but inefficient only in tho instru- 
ment.” Nothing more than this can be proved from tho 
facts of injured brain and corresponding inoffective mind, 
and those will not establish the position of tho sectarian 
matorialist. On this very basis, however, the Universalist, 
whose spiritualism is not sectarian, erects an argument, 
for future existence. The warrior mind, having lost: its 
weapon of the brain—its sword of spirit being blunted or 
broken, but its valour remaining, will be provided with 
another weapon, with a new organism, in which to sustain 
its claims to immortality, And this further appears, 
because matter has only proved itself negative or priva- 
tory, leaving the positive position to mind, | for 
when any two things are contrasted, each must rank 
under the negative or positive pole, as evident from the 
analogies furnished by the law of electricity, Matter is 
a compound ; mind, or consciousness, is unity—* The 
Eternal thy God is one Eternal,’—and as the Ono 
must rule, mind is the Lord of matter, and not matter of 
mind. Tho dissolution of elementary mind cannot: | be 
proved, for nothing but a compound substance can be 
dissolved. Our minds, then, are immortal in constitution 5 
and thoro is no such mistake patent, in tho universe as 
providence for conditions which shall remain unrealized. 
For all the grades of animal and vegetallifo, provious condi- 
tion existed suitable to their sovoral natures whon they 
should come into being, The prophetic providence of 
the Divine Mind has ever anticipated the ovolution of its 
works of wisdom, power and love, Tho injured, brain 
doos not prove an injured mind, but only an instrumental 
inoflicioncy, which, in connection with the unity of mind 
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and compound nature of matter, and with their relative, 
positive, and negative characters, implies the perpetuity 
of spirit, and the everlasting dissolution and re-combina-’ 
tion of matter. The anticipations of immortality enjoyed 
by the healthy mind in the healthy brain are thus con- 
firmed. 

It has been objected against spiritualism that it 
cannot define spirit ; it may be equally objected against 
materialism that it cannot define matter. Dr. Priestley’ 
admits that take away attraction and repulsion from the 
universe, and all matter must go with them. The spec- 
ulative James Harris, of what he calls the primary 
matter, writes—‘‘ We get a glimpse of it by abstraction, 
when we say that the first matter is not the lmeaments 
and complexion which make the beautiful face ; nor yet 
the flesh and blood which make those lineaments and 
that complexion; nor yet the liquid and solid aliments 
Which made that flesh and blood; nor yet the simple 
bodies of earth and water which make those various’ 
aliments ; but something which being beneath all these’ 
and supporting them all, is yet different to them all, and 
essential to their existence.” Having defined matter, 
layer within layer, and exhansted his powers, he is com- 
pelled to admit sométhing different to it—its contrary 
pole, which we term mind or spirit, hold to be essential to’ 
‘the existence of matter, and sum up and centre in the 
idea of the infinite being of God. 

Sectarian materialists, holding the atomic theory, fail 
in its demonstration through not being able to mtroduce! 
within it that full idea of power, which we attribute to’ 
omnipresent spirit. Take the instance of gas into. which 
all’ material existence ultimately resolves itself Chem~ 
ists-tell us that matter is composed of atoms, and con- 
sequently gas should be a collection of these. They addi 
that these atoms do not touch each other, but that gas. 
may be compressed or expanded. There “must exist, 
then, between its atonis, a power to approximate or sep-' 
arate, and this power is not matter for it exists amid the’ 
atoms around it. There is in nature thus a power that 
is stronger than matter, as it expands or contracts it. 
We must regard the universe then, as composed of power’ 
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and matter, Power is the originative, active and pos- 
itive principle in it, 1t is Object, while matter is Sub- 
ject, and passive and susceptible of an indefinite variety 
of modifications. Matter, being decomposable while 
power is eternally the same—the former is inferior to the 
latter, and the intelligent agency of this power is the 
ever-developing and preserving will of God. 

Tt is impossible to account for the phenomena of 
motion, life and thought, without ascribing them ulti- 
mately to spiritual and intelligent causation, and it would 
be less difficult to argue for spiritualizing matter than 
for materializing mina. We do not, however, deny 
matter when we affirm spirit, but while we recognize 
matter by its qualities, by its extension, solidity and 
other properties, we equally recognize spirit by its 
powors, by its consciousness, thoughts, sentiments and 
desires. They are the body and the soul of the uni- 
verse——the two poles of the eternal fact. And the nni- 
verso is the everlasting form of the Infinite Spirit, in 
which it is Life, Immanence, Inspiration and Lnmortality, 


Notices of Wublications. 


FREELIGHT, A Monthly Magazine. Price One Shill- 
ing. London: James Burns, 15, Southampton-row. 


Tis is the prince® of magazines for freethinkers. For 
depth of subject, for fearlessness of criticism, for singu- 
larity of speculation, no other of the same class can com- 
pare with it. There is a great variety in the articles— 
many of them are consequently short—but there is sub 
stantial as well as light food in it. The metaphysics 
indeed would be too hard for the digestion of most people 
if they were not relieved by poetry and biography. 

Only fowe mumbers have as yet appeared of Mreelight. 
Among the contributors are well-known names in the 
world of freethought, There are John A, Heraud, Edith 
Horand, Monowe, Conway, William Maceall, Richard 
Bedingfield, Goodwyn Barmby, P. B, Marston, John Page 
Klopps, Dr, Sexton, William Hitghman, Victor Douglas, 
Miss Hyton, ‘I’. G, Headley, and others. 
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Our objection to Freelight 1s, that it is far more critica 
than organic. An organic idea indeed underlies it, and 
that is the glorious one of Universalism—not merely 
in its ‘“ scriptural” representations, but in its fuller 
theosophical aspects. And with this we have full accord. 
But this soul of the magazine—this inner reason of its 
being, is overlaid and hidden by the discussion of all 
things above, beneath and around us. ‘The latitude in 
this, however, is in reality an extension of its popular 
power. So many subjects must interest many minds. 
But the inner soul underlying the whole work interests 
us most. We remember only one magazine which F’ree- 
light reminds us of. It is the Shepherd, which was edited 
by J. E. Smith, a yet unrecognized genius, who, as a 
theologian might rank with Spinoza, and as an essayist 
with Emerson. Those who compared /reelight with the 
Shepherd, might see another proof of the resurrection, 
and hear another note of the immortal song of souls. 
Amid present literature freelight is unique, and on that 
ground, as well as for other merits, it is valuable. A 
scarlet ibis afloat under our northern skies would not be 
more startling to some minds. 


THE BOOK OF NATURAL LAWS. A Guide to the 
Conduct of Human Life, by Wrutiam Wairworru. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. London: Zrub- 
ner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Wh very cordially recommend this book to all young men 
and women. It gives a very clear and succinct account 
of the elements of Natural Law, and it very rightly makes 
mental philosophy the guide to socialeconomy. In doing _ 
this Mr. Whitworth has so simplified abstruse subjects, 
that his work will be a boon to many. First, treating of 
Physical, Organic, and Moral Laws—of Natural Laws 
generally—in which treatment his views are thoroughly 
philosophical—he passes on to define and review a long 
series of laws specially, devoting a chapter to each of 
them. Phrenology he leaves on one side, but although 
his terminology is not phrenological, his definitions of 
special laws are identical with many of those given to 
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our sentiments, faculties, and propensities, by the phre- 
nologist ; and they could not rightly have been otherwise. 
Reverence and veneration express the same sentiment ; 
and there are other like differences in words where there 
is really none in idea... Probably, however, it is rather a 
merit of his work as a popular book than otherwise, that 
he refers to no preceding authors, and his pages are nei- 
ther confused with discussions, nor burthened with refer- 
ences. 

His style is good—his sentences short and simple, and 
many of them emphatic and not easily forgotten. Take 
the following paragraph, for instance, from his admirable 
chapter on the Law of Restoration :— 


* All sin is selfishness founded on ignorance. If we 
knew how much of our misery is the result of our own misdo- 
ings, we should not need the terrors of a material hell to 
deter us from evil. Medicine is usually disagreeable, 
and the remedy of sin is obliged to be a punishment. If 
our manifestations of mind generate into feverish disease 
or unsightly corruptions, the cancer is not removed from 
the soul without a painful operation. Punishments 
which are the results of natural laws have a dignity and 
necessity, but no vindictiveness. People do not often 
resolve to become intemperate, slothful, extravagant and 
wicked, but they allow themselves to drift into these 
evils. The first successful attempt to rise above the 
condition to which we have fallen, brings a peace, joy, and 
hope which proves that restoration is a law of nature.” 

These are true and beautiful words, and Mr. Whit- 
worth’s work is full of like excellent utterances, which 
prove that it is not only a system of mental philosophy 
and social economy, but also a guide to the conduct of 
human life. It is in fact worthy of becoming a hand-book 
upon the subjects of which it treats. 


Correspondence. 


PEWS.—J. J., of Keighley, writes, “I am glad to 
hear that have decided against the’ pew rent system and 
appropriated seats. More money may perhaps be ob- 
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tained by it, but it will be accompanied with more pride; 
ostentation and general worldliness. Let love, pure, 
universal, Christ-like love be developed in the bosoms of 
the worshippers and all money really needful for the time 
being will be forthcoming without its influence being in- 
jured by admixture with the poisonous ingredients above 
mentioned. If Providence had so willed, I should have 
liked to have stood shoulder to shoulder with you; but 
it is otherwise, and I must bow my head in silent sub+ 
mission.” 

UNITY OF GOD AND JESUS—A Correspondent 
asks, ‘“‘ How do Unitarians reconcile their views with the 
well known Text, I and my Father are one? The re- 
ference is to John x, 30. We say that the union spoken 
of is purely spiritual, as shown by the context, and by 
parallel passages in the N. T. writings, and that it not 
only has reference to Jesus. but to all who like him are 
one in spirit and in will with God. The character of 
Jesus, like that of all human beings more or less, has. a 
mystical side and practical side—a spiritual relationship 
to. the spiritual world, and a material relationship to the 
material world. It is through the former that Jesus be- 
came as we may become, one with God, in spirit and 
purpose, in will and work. The ordinary views on this 
subject are very gross and poor. From the text itself 
they never could have occurred, until they were inread 
in the interest of specialist and exclusive opinions, and 
then incorporated in creeds which have been received as 
authoritative commentaries. The unity with God which 
Jesus is represented affirming of himself in the fourth 
Gospel, he is also represented as declaring to be possible 
for all his disciples. The text reads, ‘‘ Holy Father keep — 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one as we are one. Neither pray 
I for these alone but them also who shall believe on me 
through their word, that-they all may be one as thou 
Father art in me and Lin thee that they also may be 
one in us.” Those must be blind indeed, who do not 
here see that Jesus includes his disciples in the unity 
with. God .which. he affirmed of himself. That unity 
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then, could only be simply spiritual. This is further 
proved by the use of like expressions in the following in- 
stances. In the 19th Chapter of the Gospel according 
to Matthew, Jesus declares that the husband and the wife 
are one flesh : an expression far more materialistic in its 
sound than “Land my Father are one,” and yet mo one 
would take it literally, and the husband and wife are 
actually two distinct persons: In St. Paul's: Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he writes ‘I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase,” and then adds, 
« Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one.” 
Paul and Apollos, however, were two different persons, 
and only one in the spiritual fact that they laboured 
together in culturing the Garden of God. In the ac- 
count of the primitive state of the Church-at Jerusalem, 
as given in the Acts of the Apostles, we read) that “ the 
multitude of them that believed were of ondjheart and 
of one soul,” where the bond of oneness: is evidently 
spiritual. In his letter to the Galatians, St; Paul uses 
an analogous form of expression, in reference|tothe union 
of Jew and Gentile in the general Christian) Church ; 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there isneither bond 
nor free, there is: neither male nor female},for ye are all 
one in Christ: Jesus.” And) all this Unitarianism con; 
sists of spiritual oneness and serves to interpret in a like 
sense the unity of God and Jesus, and the umity of all 
his true and loving children» with the All-Nather, Not 
God in three persons, but Godin all persons--the Infinite, 
the Indwelling God, is the! teaching of the Universal 
Church. ht 


ORGANIZATION.—An excellent friend of our move 
ment writes; “I was! very) pleased to; neceive your 
Report of the Band of Faith for the past year and to find 
that the work is still progressing. 1 consider the work, 
done very satisfactory, and such as Tthink cannot fail to 
obtain for the Order additional suppont. » Ossett appears 
to have pretty well, paid its expencesywhich, is most en 
couraging. Barnsley will, Thope, next year shew a more 
satisfactory result. I see, you, find. & diffieulby im ma- 
turing a good plan of organization, | Iythinikbhe plam of 
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Covenanted Members! and Associates, with Ministerial 
Superintendents for ‘districts may do for a time. But 1 
think you will by and bye require a closer tie, and one 
which will take cognizance not only of every member and. 
associate in each place where a church is established, 
but also seek out those occasional attendants who come 
and go with no one to look after them. Many good 
members may thus be added to the Order. Instances 
have come under my own observation where a person or 
family have come to Chapel, have taken sittings, 
attended probably 12° months and then discontinued, 
without having once’ been spoken to by any member of 
the congregation. * ***’ Therefore I think that in every 
church there should: be’'some whose duty it would be to 
look after every member! You will no doubt be able to 
improve your organization as you proceed. You have 
now got the nucleus of a district which will serve as a 
model to other places.”) The remarks of our correspon- 
dent are important: and worthy of preservation. ' We 
shall especially do well to take heed of them in reference 
to attention to occasional visitors at our preaching places, 
and to a closer organization and‘a greater activity of our 
friends generally. \ Our organization, however, is nearer 
to the ideal of our correspondent than he appears to re- 
cognize in his letter from which we have quoted. We 
have first of all Covenanted Members, bound by 
solemn vow to do all in their power to 
promote the service “and worship of God. We 
have next, Associates, who although not prepared to take 
the Covenanting act, yet generally agree with our faith 
and work, and receive cards of-Companionship on payment 
of an annual fee. The former of these are those who 
ought to be ready to spend and to be spent in any service 
for our cause. The latter will constitute the bulk of our 
congregations. Besides. these two grades of Covenanters 
and Associates, there are the hearers, occasional and un- 
organized. Now it is the duty of Covenanted Members 
to look pastorally after Associates, and of Associates to 
look after hearers. Covenanters should strive to awaken 
in Associates the desire to more fully identify themselves. 
with our Order, and stimulate them to all good works. 
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Associates should endeavour to prepare ‘hearers to receive 
every impression of good given forth from our preaching 
desks, and to put them into the way of entering into 
companionship with our society. Wherever, also, a con- 
gregation of our Order is organized, a Local Superinten- 
dent is appointed by the District Superintendent, whose 
office is to be responsible to the gencral society, and to 
keep the place of worship he superintends in good repair 
and cleanly order—and two churchwardens also are 
annually elected by the Associates of the locality whose 
office it is to collect the offertory, to conduct strangers 
to their seats, and to maintain the decorum of public 
worship. And these three officers constitute a committee 
which ought especially to regard themselves as charged 
with pastoral care for the congregation over which they 
preside. They shonld themselves seek interviews with 
strangers and visit the sick, and from their Associates 
appoint such vititors and enlist Tract. distributors, and 
direct all the local agencies which may promote the 
efficiency of the Order. All Members and Associates of - 
the Band of Faith ought indeed to consider themselves 
ag in the ministerial and pastoral offices. Missionary and 
religious work is required from each one of us, for 
“Faith without works is dead.” 


Lntelligence, 


OSSETT.—The Annual Meetings in connexion with 
our congregation in this place, have now transpired. 
Reports of them have appeared in the Inquirer, the 
Unitarian Herald, and the Wakefield Free Press. The 
Festive Gathering and the Business Meeting were alike 
pleasant. The Anniversary Sermons were well attended— 
the Iron Church being crowded at the evening service. 
Our local superintendent at Ossett for the present year 
is Mr. Henry Pickard, and the churchwardens are Messrs. 
John Conyers and David Laycock. 

BARNSLEY.—We have now secured a new place of 
worship in Churchfield, in this town, which will be known 
as Churchfield Chapel. It is at present undergoing 
thorough repair. It will afterwards have to be fitted up 
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internally, and as it is desirable that this should be done 
in good style, we very much need help to enable us to 
do it. “However simply 'a place of worship is furnished, 
we should always remember for whose service it is in- 
tendedyjand endeavour to fit it up with some regard to 
beauty and suitableness. We want at Barnsley, an 
altar, harmonium, benches, chairs, hassocks and other 
articles:' Our friends, generally, must endeavour to in- 
crease the subscriptions to our Sustentation fund. 


WAKEFIELD BAZAAR.—This annual institution, 
upon which we depend so much for carrying out our 
missionary agencies through the pulpit and the press, 
will be held in the Back Lane School Rooms on Haster 
Tuesday and Wednesday. The Westgate Chapel Ladies’ 
Sewing Society are hard at work in preparing for it. We 
shall be glad to receive gifts of work and articles for sale 
from our friends. We have already had great pleasure 
in receiving an oil painting by herself from Lady Bow- 
ring and some articles of dress, a fan painted by Miss 
Bowring, and a present of some of his own works and a 
valuable collection of autographs from Sir John Bowring. 


SUSTENTATION FUND.—1871-2. 


io) ACTOS ACOASTOORO* 


Mr. T. Harrison, jun., Leeds... 

Mr. R. Cleminson, Lancaster... ...... 
Mr. 8. P. Backshell, Wakefield 

Mr. William Banks, Wakefield... ...... 
Mrs. Stott, Greetland -ssee j.eb,., .900t towns 
Mr. H, Sunderland, Morley jw... \seiees 
Miss Watkins, Wakeficld..  .., 

Mrs. Armstrong, Lancaster... js... ders 
Mr, J.T. Markley, Crowland...: pes. .jaee 
Mr. John North, Kidderminster  —....«. 
Mr. Charles Wright, Barnsley... Ay 
Mrs. Shepherd, Curwen Woods... ss+es- 
Mr, J. Thompson, Kendal .,..... 

Mr. Paul’ Gill; Sheffield’ 0's 
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RELIGIOUS GILDS.—In the Capitulary’ relating to 
the Gilds among laymen, Hincmar give instwuctions to his 
Clergy as to their allowed sphere of action, and as to the 
solemnities to be held at their mectings. He first tells 
them quite in general, that only that should be done which 
was required by dignity, utility and reason ; but he imme- 
diately defines this something more precisely: ‘They 
shall unite for every object of religion: that is to say— 
they shall wnite for offerings, for mutual assistance, for 
funeral services for the dead, for alms, and other deeds of 
piety.’ * * * Theso fraternities were spread in the 
middle ages, in great numbers over every country wnder 
the sway of the Roman Catholic Religion, and they exist 
even now in such countries. * * * But as Hinemar 
pointed out the obligation of religion, included not only 
devotions and orisons, but also every exercise of Christian 
Charity, and therefore above all things, mutual assistance 
of the Gild—brothers im every exigency, especially in old 
age, in sickness, In cases of impoverishment,—if not 
brought on by their own folly—and of wrongful imprison- 
ment, in losses by fire, water, or shipwreck, and by loans, 
provision of work, and lastly,the burial of the dead. It 
included further, the assistance of the poor and sick, and 
the visitation. and comfort of prisoners not belonging to 
the. Gild. And ‘as in the middle ages, instruction was 
entirely supplied by the Church, and considered: a reli- 
gious duty, we find among the objects of religious Gilds, 
the aid of poor scholars, and the maintenance of schools.— 
Lujo Brentano on the History of Gilds, 


,, PERMANENCY OF RELIGION,—It. must by no 
means be supposed that, if it should appear that the 
received scheme of revealed. religion is not founded in 
truth, religion is therefore banished from the world. ‘The 
spiritua, and permanent element. of religion, apart from 
dogma—that which may be called the Religion of Nature, 
the desire to know and to do the will of God—will still 
remain, and being no longer encwnbered with a creed 
which has ceased to be vital, will for the great end of 
religion—the clevation and imptovemont of @ur nature 
and faculties—exert a higher and purer influence, m 
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harmony from time to time with the intelligence and 
spirit of the age. Religion is not an affair of creeds and 
articles and canonical books ; it is a principle rooted in 
our nature, growing with the growth of our 
moral and intellectual constitution—a feeling: of re- 
verence for something greater and better than ourselves, 
the striving of the soul after communion: with God, 
strengthening and sanctioning our feeling of duty, and 
capable, if well directed, of influencing our conduct for 
good more powerfully than any other agency, or, if per- 
verted, of producing just the contrary effect. It is a 
Divine influence, elevating, refining, and softening, whilst 
givihg strength to the human character, but in no degree 
conflicting with what tends to. advance man’s well-being 
upon earth, * * * The various religious systems 
that have from time to time prevailed—Brahminical, 
Buddhist, Christian, Mahometan and others—are but the 
various modes in which the religious sentiment, common 
to all men, has sought to give expression to itself, in 
more or less permanent forms.—Zhe Problem of the 
World and the Church, by a Septuagenarian. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH.—Do we not already 
perceive the indications of the coming fall of all the 
powers that have oppressed us? As soon as the Pope 
dared to proclaim the dogma of infallibility, the doom of 
the popedom was sealed. - But the hand of Protestantism 
is not the hand to grasp the sceptre. Protestantism, like 
Atheism is negation. It denies the Universal Church, as 
the Atheist denies God. The Universalist believes in 
that final church, with its ethics of peace, good will and 
charity. The ‘Church of Universalism, in which every” 
sane man can be a priest, is the institution to which we 
may look with entire confidence. It is a State with a 
truly Divine authority, despising sacerdotalism, tran- 
scending doubt and negation—a great church of universal 
power to consolidate the interests of the race. To 
believe in this church is salvation. To believe in any 
other is perdition to the true interests of all —Preelight. 
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PERPETUAL PRAYER: IN RELATIONSHIP TO 
RITUALISM AND SPIRITUALISM. 


THE great saying of Jesus, “ God is a Spirit, and to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth,” is a true expression 
of the Spiritualism of Religion. As spiritual beings we - 
are capable of the worship of that Infinite Spirit from 
whence we have our origin. As emanations from that 
Spirit, we are naturally drawn to the Divine Source from 
which we spting—we instinctually yearn after it, desire 
to preserve our unity with it ; and inasmuch as we have 
lost it, thirst to have that unity restored. The more in- 
cessant this craving, the more continued this desire, the 
more completely has the spirit of religiousness—the 
yearning to be bound together with God—entered into 
our souls. _ The hunger after the righteousness of God— 
the aspiration to set the music of our lives in harmony 
with His will—the inspiration to live in rythm with his 
providence, becomes the more powerful as it is most in- 
cessant—the more abiding as it is most occurring. 

All things having originated from One Source, have a 
likeness in common. The least thing is in the image of 
the Greatest, and the spiritual and material of God and 
Nature have their counterparts throughout the universe. 
The soul and the body have in this way their representa- 
tions in all lines of thought or manifestations of doctrine. 
Religion itself is divisible into two developments answer- 
ing to the soul and the body. It has its Ritualism, or 
outward form of service, and its Spiritualism, or inward 
essence of service. The former of these may exist with- 
out the latter, in which case it becomes dead and useless, 
or they may develop themselves in harmony together up 
to a certain point, at which Ritualism, which has been 
helpful hitherto, must become exhausted, leaving the 
nature of spirit itself to constitute its own form, This 
must be the case when the soul has risen to the state 
which corresponds with the famous precept of Paul— 
“ Pray without ceasing.” 

The Ritualism of Religion has to be honoured as the 
alphabet of devout culture, as the primary means of spi- 
ritual development. In one form or other, more or less 
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beautiful, it has to be used as the ever-enlarging dress of 
the soul during its spiritual growth, until it attains the full 
stature of perfection. The most beautiful in ritual should 
be ever sought, as the most beautiful is the morally best. 
There should thus be no standing still, much less looking 
back, in ritualistic development. Ritual, in some shape 
or other, beautiful or uncouth—some form or other of 
religious service, will always continue; and when eyen 
the incessant spirit of prayerfulness is attained, it can 
but create from its fulness fresh forms for others, through 
which they can better approach its own condition and 
receive further strength from its inspiration. Ritualism 
indeed should be made the ladder of Spiritualism, as by 
steps and degrees the human being ever approaches 
nearer to perfection. No one may despise Ritualism with 
impunity, or without suffering from that pride which has 
a fall. i 

Take two of the simplest instances of despising out- 
ward forms of service—the one in relation to time—the 
other to manner. Unless the family is called together 
in the morning for Divine worship, unless it is summoned 
to give some moments to God at the break of day, before 
secular engagements begin, when the heart is fresh and 
the mind is clear, and the whole frame renovated by the 
blessedness of sleep, is it likely that its members will 
meet for social prayer and thanksgiving at any other part 
of the day, even in the evening, when differences of age 
necessitate various houfs of retirement, or when festive 
enjoyments or useful secular engagements divide or 
occupy the household? So also as to the personal wor- 
ship of God on retirement to rest. If the habit is 
formed of kneeling down at the bed-side, or otherwise 
bending the knee or bowing the body in worship, the 
nightly commendation of the soul to God is not likely to 
be forgotten, thanksgivings for the blessings of the day 
just past will be remembered, sins will be confessed and 
penitence avowed, the ascription of praise will be ren- 
dered, and it may be even the note of adoration struck ; 
and the soul will yield itself to slumber in such a frame 
as to render it fit to greet more sweetly and brightly the 
returning light. But if such manner of offering the 
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nightly orisons is neglected, if the bed is sought before 
worship is rendered, is nut the service likely to become 
passed over altogether, at best sometimes remembered 
and sometimes forgotten—certainly offered in a manner 
more slovenly to Him who is highest, than would be used 
in addressing a fellow-creature ? The two instances given 
are simple enough, but if the thought they suggest is 
followed up, it will illustrate the whole subject of the 
Ritualism of Religion, which is the outward service of 
God, in the best way possible. 

Of course the Spiritualism of Religion, which is the 
inward service of God, with all the heart and strength, is 
higher than its Ritualism. It is very needful to bear 
this in mind, as an intellectual means of spivitualising 
form and making it more efficacious, Unless the form 
is filled with the spirit of religion, it is dead indeed. We 
know that Ritual has frequently degenerated into mere 
form:and ceremony, into a body without a soul, and that 
such a soulless body is a corpse. But whatever has been 
living and has become dead in the world—we are never 
justified in thinking the worst of what is yet living in 
our midst. . That which has died out even, has once 
lived. Death itself is only a hiding away, to be followed 
by a re-appearance, and there is ever a resurrection of 
the spirit of a thing in some newer and higher form. 

Although Ritual may never cease, even in higher lives 
than this—as a soul, however etherialized, may eyer pos- 
sess its individuality and proper form—yet the ritual 
may never approach the perfection of the spiritual or the 
formal arise even to its own ideal. The soul is ever no- 
bler than the body, although that is noble, and the spirit 
of greater import than the form, although that should 
erow in beauty with the spirit. But the spirit only is 
illimitable, while everything else is limited. Thus, no 
ritual can ever be found adequate for carrying out 
the idea of perpetual prayer. Considering prayer as a 
form of words, as oral utterance, its continual personal 
repetition is a physical impossibility, Otherwise than 
personally, the idea of perpetual prayer is falsely dealt 
with, Noble efforts of a ritualistic character have been 
made for the social fulfilment of the idea of perpetual 
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worship, but its personal obligation is thus evaded. De- 
riving the same thought from different channels of in- 
spiration, Moslem saint and Christian monk have ina 
like spirit of devout earnestness, striven to carry out the 
idea of a contmuous worship and adoration of God. In 
endeavouring to perform this, the Muhammedan der- 
vishes have to recite certain religious affirmations, and to. 
repeat the various names of God an extraordinary num- 
ber of times. “There is no God but Allah,” has to be 
repeated 100,000 times, with a special prayer attached. 
fhe name of Allah, called by them ‘“the beauteous 
name,” has with its appropriate prayer to be uttered 
78,586 times. And so onward in proportion, with each, 
in a large collection of Divine titles. But even such 
multiplied prayer cannot continue without ceasing. The 
Moslem devotee often sinks under the task, and it be- 
comes a burden and not a blessing to him. In Christen- 
dom, the Monastic Orders have ritually endeavoured to 
carry out the idea of incessant prayer with a like failure: 
They have had arranged special forms of prayer for every 
hour of the day, which yet have not truly fulfilled their 
object ; while the nuns of the Perpetual Adoration, by con- 
tinually relieving each other night and day, have only kept 
up a nearer semblance of the thing signified. Perpetual 
prayer, indeed, belongs really to the Spiritualism of re- 
ligion. Ritualism may dramatise it, and not unworthily, 
but it can do no more. Frequent vocal prayer may aid 
in its fulfilment, but it is a service which, by its very 
nature, cannot be perfectly rendered by the lip, but must 
be relegated to the life itself. We cannot pray without 
ceasing, except through that prayerfulness which is inar- 
ticulate and informal, and which is the sum of our aspi~ 
rations and desires, and hopes and efforts. 

The value of all worship depends upon its essential 
character, upon the conformity of its desires and aspira- 
tions to the perfect will of God ; and this harmony with 
the Divine will, this real prayerfulness of spirit, can be 
felt without being uttered. It is obvious that this is the 
only prayerfulness through which we can pray without 
ceasing. While honouring the ritualistic attempts of the 
East and West to fulfil the idea of perpetual prayer, we 
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must recognise their failure, and look ourselves to the 
- culture of our own spirituality for a truer accomplishment 
of that glorious conception. 

Yes ! it is a glorious idea that we should pray without 
ceasing to Him who ever hears, and one which we may 
realise in spirit if we cannot execute in form. To aspire 
to the harmony of our wills with God, to live ever more 
in conformity with the holy laws of His providence, is to 
live continually in the spirit of prayer. We can do this 
without despising stated times and forms, and be even 
largely aided by them, for Ritualism has its true place in 
the Divine economy. We can lift up the soul of aspira- 
tion amid the busiest haunts and amid the most active 
pursuits. We may breathe the holiest wishes amid the 
stir of the world, and utter the devoutest thanksgivings 
for the commonest blessings. of life. We need but the 
spirituality to make the universe our cathedral, each 
transaction of life a holy and acceptable service—a sacri- 
fice with which God shall be well pleased; and each 
event of existence an altar of thanksgiving. Ever to 
desire to be better and wiser, and more useful, is indeed 
to pray without ceasing. Always to live desirous of 
knowing more of God, more of love, more of truth, more 
of virtue, is to live in the spirit of incessant prayer. 
The habit of inward and secret prayer can bo entered 
upon while}we yet use the outward forms of devotion, and 
make them, as we ought to do, ever more beautiful ; but 
in the inward sanctuary, and through the prayerfulness 
of benevolent action, can God alone be incessantly served. 
That habit will grow with its exercise, will increase with 
its use, until our life itself becomes a perpetual worship 
of God—a continual aspiration for nearness of spirit to 


Him—a note in the everlasting harmony of Divine Will. 
al 


THE THEOLOGY OF CLEMENT OF ROME. 


BY REY. @. W. WHITNEY. 
From the American “ Universalist Quarterly,” for January. 


Cuement, the subject of this sketch, was mado Bishop 
of Rome about A.D. 90, though some, and among them 
Bunsen, assign an earlier date. It is the general opinion, 
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supported by the traditions of the Church, that he was a 
fellow-labourer with St. Paul. His Epistle, which is ~ 
about as long as St. Mark’s Gospel, was held in very high 
esteem by the early Christians, and publicly read in their 
assemblies. It is simple and unpretending in character, 
pervaded with a spirit of trust and fervid piety, which 
favorably impress the devout reader. With the excep- 
tion of the New Testament writings, it is the earliest 
record that we have of the Christian Church, and on this 
account, more than for its intrinsic worth, it has had 
repute among students...... We will now proceed to 
exhibit the outlines of our author’s theology. His ideas 
of God were of the most exalted kind, as we gather, not 
only from the tenor of his Epistle, but in a clearer manner 
from such declarations as “ The all-merciful and beneficent 
Father,” and “ Reflect how free from wrath He ws toward all 
his creation.” He also believed in his perfect Omnipotence, 
and calls him the “ Ruler of all Spirits, and the Lord of 
all flesh.” He taught the perfect love of God: “ He is 
good to all,” and “prepared bountiful gifts for us before 
we were born,” among which was “ life in immortality ;” 
and attaches rewards and penalties to his law, “that all 
his beloved should be partakers of his repentance.” In- 
deed, the love that God has towards sinful men filled 
Clement’s heart, and led him to the height of holy enjoy- 
ment. As a consequence, he ardently believed in the 
doctrine of human brotherhood. His words are, “ Let us 
be kind to one another, after the pattern of the tender 
mercy and benignity of our Creator.” And we learn 
what he thought the love and tender mercy of God to be, 
for he tells us, “ We are to seek the common good of all, 
and not merely our own advantage.” Having deduced 
this doctrine from the same premises that we do, he 
proceeds to carry its application as far as any Universalist 
could desire. 

Commenting on the intercession of Moses for Israel, 
he says, “‘O, marvellous love! O, insuperable perfec- 
tion! The servant speaks freely to his Lord, and asks 
forgiveness for the people, or begs that he himself might 
perish along with them.” 

Could anything be more in accordance with the spirit 
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of a liberal faith, or more repugnant to low and narrow 
conceptions of the divine government, than such sen- 
timents? Indeed, so completely does divine love fill the 
entire horizon of Clement’s thought, that there is not 
very large place for fear in his system. 

Many persons have been terrified by vivid descriptions 
of the evil one, and even many of the early Universalists 
had much to say about him, but Clement never mentions 
him, nor makes the slightest allusion to his existence, 
Our bishop looked upon God as the active Controller of all - 
things, and the direct Author of all punishment. This 
feature is quite noticeable in many parts of his Epistle. 

In perfect harmony with the outlines we have given, 
he is remarkably chary of the word Hell. He has, 
indeed, told us in two instances that Dathan and Abiram 
«went down alive into hades,” but his object was to show 
the evils of envy and sedition, and not to paint the 
terrors of the hereafter., The whole connection shows 
this; and besides, there are few who will contend that 
probation ends before the close of this mortal life. He 
also quotes the words of David—* If I make my bed in 
hell, behold thou art there,” but principally to show that 
God’s spirit is there, and that his presence “ comprehends 
all things.” 

We have now examined all the places where Clement 
uses the word hell; and we should have the reader note 
the way in which it is mentioned, and the infrequent use 
that is made of it, that he may see the proof of our asser- 
tions. In harmony with his lofty estimate of the Eternal 
Love, he had a high sense of man’s responsibility, and the 
obligations which God’s kindness imposes. Consistently 
with this, he often calls upon men as accountable beings, 
capable of choice, to serve the “one living and eternal God.” 

He seems also to have believed in future retribution, 
or punishment. One example must suffice to show this. 
He says, “ Let us fear Him, and forsake those wicked 
works that proceed from evil desires, so that, through 
his mercy, we may be protected from the judgments to 
gome ; for whither can any of us flee from his mighty 
hand? or what world will receive any of those who run 
away from him?” The above, like several other passages 
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from his writings, seems to comport best with a belief in 
future retribution, a doctrine which the early Universal- 
ists appear to have held in common. Clement, however, 
neyer describes punishment as everlasting, nor does he 
use any epithet to express its exact duration, He also 
recognizes very prominently the present punishment of 
sin, and his writings abound with instances thereof He 
does not often speak directly on human destiny, but 
leaves us, like Athenagoras and Clement of Alexandria, 
to infer it more from the principles he lays down, than 
from his direct utterances. God’s love of sinners, the 
mission of Christ, human brotherhood, the disciplinary 
object of punishment, and the eternal purposes of the 
Almighty, are distinctly recognized. 

Tn a passage we have already quoted, after citing some 
of the promises and threatenings of Holy Writ, he 
observes, ‘Desiring, therefore, that all his beloved should 
be partakers of repentance, he has, by his Almighty will 
established [these declarations”|—words which not only 
assert God’s paternal care for men, but the disciplinary 
nature of punishment. What a strange contrast between 
such views and the teachings of those theologians who 
suppose that “God elected some to everlasting life” and 
passed by “the rest’ of mankind;’ and how utterly irre- 
concilable with the views of those who would have us 
believe that the Creator punishes merely to vindicate his 
justice, and not for the reformation of the sinner! In- 
deed, the principles of Clement are so strongly Universal- 
istic that we can only escape from admitting that he held 
such a belief by Supposing that he thought it possible 
for men to defeat the purposes of God. Happily we are 
not left in doubt upon this point, for if he is ever “ doc- 
trinal,” it is when he asserts the Omnipotence of God. 
The following are his words : “ Let His faith, therefore 
‘be stirred up again within us, and let us consider that 
all things are nigh unto Him. By the word of his might 
he established all things, and by his word he can over- 
throw them. Who shall say unto Him, What hast thou 
done? or who resist the power of his strength? When, 
and as he pleases, he will do all things, and none of the 
things determined by him shall pass away.” Thus the 
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last vestige of uncertainty about his principles is removed, 
and Clement is seen to have held the glorious doctrine of 
a world’s reconciliation to God, 

Some, like Cotelerius, understood him to quote Tsa, hii, 
9, in such a way as to make it read, “I will set free the 
wicked on account of his sepulchre, and the rich on ac- 
count of his death.” We do not know whether there is 
sufficient warrant for such a rendering, but it tallies woll 
with the context, and has beon adopted by Hefele and 
Dressel. If we allow these translations, ib will be soon 
that Clement openly, announces, Christ's descent to the 
underworld, and his victory over the power of sin, In 
another place, ow author quotes with evident approval 
tho Scripture which says, “Thou art my Son, this day | 
have begotten thee, Ask of me and I will give theo the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession,” to which he joins, “ Siti 
thou on my right hand until T make thine enemies thy 
footstool,” 

What Clement understood by the promises contained 
in these words we do not know, but our knowledge of his 
theological opinions leads us to conjecttre that he gave 
the full meaning to these grand promises of Holy Writ, 
Besides, such a view would be more honorable to Christ, 
whose glory ho was there seeking to magnify, than any 
other. If we are right in our conclusions, this passage 
lights up tho long, mysterious pathway of immortal life 
with the brightness of Christian hope. 

But a much plainer declaration is found where he tolls 
us— And wo, too, being called by his will in Christ 
Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, nor by our own 
wisdom, or understanding, or godlinoss, or works which 
we have wrought in holiness of heart, bu¢ by that saith 
through which, from the beginning, Almighty God has justi- 
fied all men.” Wo suppose none will forgot that whom 
God has justified, “them he also glorified,” and least of 
all, accuse the reputed companion of the great apostle of 
any remissness in this respect. Who, then, is so blind 
that he cannot see in such a vision a representative of 
human frailty in the arms of Infinite Love? 

But wo have not yet exhausted tho light that the 
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Roman bishop pours upon his page. He continues the 
subject in the next chapter by adding, “ What shall we 
do, then, brethren? Shall we become slothful in 
well-doing, and cease from the practise of love? God 
forbid that any such course should be followed by us! 
But rather let us hasten with all energy and readiness to 
perform every good work, for the Creator and Lord of all 
himself rejoices in his works.” Well might Neander say 
that these words are written in a Pauline spirit, for we 
are reminded by them of the language of Paul when he 
says, after speaking in the strongest language of Univer- 
salism, ‘What shall we say, then? Shall we continue 
in sin, that grace may abound? God forbid. How shall 
we that are dead to sin live any longer therein?” We 
would like to ask, if the theology of Calvin and Edwards 
ever displayed such riches of divine love, as to be amen- 
able to the charge which was brought against the early 
Christians ? 

Well then, might Neander use such an epithet when 
speaking of our author, since the Universalism of the 
Christian bishop is almost as avowed as that of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles. And how utterly antagonistic 
to all Limitarian theology is Clement’s almost exclusive 
reliance on love as a motive! We may as well expect 
the clouds to cast no shadow as to suppose it possible for 
sincere believers in eternal woe thus to lose sight of a 
terror so awful, in their appeals to sinners. Indeed, they 
think that the great weakness of Universalists consists in 
relying so largely on love. 

How assuring are the words of this early teacher of our 
faith, and how clearly they enable us to trace its diree- 
tion and progress. First is seen Christ, who taught it in 
parables full of wisdom and comfort ; “ Afterwards they 
that are Christ’s at his coming ;” while following these, 
we seem to see “a great multitude whom no man could 
number, of all kindreds, and peoples, and tongues.” And 
the connection which we trace through the centuries is 
nothing formal, but the vital union of hearts which throb 
with the sympathy of a common hope. What'a corrobo- 
ration, also, of our interpretation of the Bible, to find 
that the most ancient of the epistles of the “ Apostolic 
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Fathers” is warmed and lighted up with the brightness 
of a faith in Christ’s universal dominion! And what an 
appeal to us to be worthy of such a glorious line of Apos- 
tolic Spout: as the pages of history are beginning to 
reveal ! 


JOSEPH MAZZINIL—IN MEMORIAM. 


Mazzint, the prophet of Italy, is dead. Belied to the 
last, as he had been through life, like the prophets before 
him ; they said that he was plotting in Switzerland when 
he was dying at Pisa. Not without many a melodious 
tear has he passed away, not without many a tear which 
he little thought would be shed for him.’ ‘The newspa- 
pers have given the outward history of his life and death 
—very eventful—very tragic, and very epic—tragic from 
the sufferings which attended his struggles to render God 
and the people, the watchword of progress ; epic from the 
glorious renown he has gained as the prophet of the 
unity of Italy ! 

His written works, however, are his best monument, 
and in them he still lives, for they yct contain “worlds 
unrealized.” Through them, being dead, he yet speaketh. 
Through them may his memory be best preserved among 
us, for they belong not only to Italy, but their doctrine 
is for humanity. 

What was the creed of Mazzini? A deyout 'Theist, he 
possessed a fervent faith, which he thus formalized. “ I 
believe,” he wrote, “in God ; in a providential law, pre- 
fixed by Him to life ; and therefore in the sacred, inexor- 
able, dominant idea of Duty, as the one law of life.” 
And this duty, according to his interpretation of it, em- 
braced the family, the country and the race, and is defined 
by him as “that without which ‘no right can exist, and 
which creates the one pure, sacred, ‘efficacious virtue— 
Sacrifice ! halo that crowns and sanctifies the human 
soul.” Not only prophet of Italy, ‘but apostle of Duty, 
Mazzini was a noble Unitarian, not of a worn out theology, 
but of present enterprize, teaching that all human asso- 
ciation should be based wpon individual “‘ duty, which 
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commands us to promote the progress of others, in order 
that we may achieve our own, and our own in order to 
benefit others.” ‘‘God and the people,” was indeed his 
motto—the idea of Duty derived from God employed in 
promoting the progress of the people, being its commen- 
tary. His political views were a protest against “the two 
sores of Machiavelismand Materialism ; the first, an igno- 
ble travesty of the doctrine of a great but unhappy man ; 
the second, a worship of interest,” as distinct from Duty. 
Religion—a real practical religion, was at the foundation 
of all his work. “Our, work,” he wrote, “is eminently 
religious—a work of education and morality,” and in his 
proclamation of the Roman. Republic, he declared that 
Republican principles involved “no war of classes, no 
hostility to acquired wealth, no wanton or unjust violation 
of property, but a constant tendency towards the material 
amelioration of the classes least favoured by fortune, and 
a firm determination to reéstablish the credit of the state, 
and to put a check on every culpable egotism of mono- 
poly, trick, or passive resistance tending to dissolve or 
impair it.” In a controversy which the writer of this 
maintained with him in 1847, Mazzini wrote, “I believe 
in Tradition, Progress, Association. I believe in the great 
voice of God which ages bring to me through the universal 
tradition of the human race. _ It tells me that the Family, 
the Nation, and Humanity are the three spheres through 
which human individuality must labour to the common 
end, the moral perfecting of itself and of others, or rather, 
of itself by others and for others.” In the same paper 
he wrote of the present writer, “ He is evidently as I am, 
in the great current of democracy : harmonisation of hu- 
manity with the social idea.” And he was right ; Words. 
had appeared to divide us, but the community of idea 
was really paramount, as a meeting in Paris, in 1848, 
further proved. Life-long Conspirator, Head of Rome for 
a glorious but brief season, he was more than these as 
prophet and apostle of Unity—unity of God, unity of 
Italy, unity of Humanity! We forget details—it is his 
general principles that we acclaim. Many a garland of 
fame will be placed upon his grave. This is a sprig of 
rosemary—“ that’s for remembrance.” 
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MemsBers, Associates, AND FrmenDs,— 


Tuer issue of our Monthly Messenger does away with 
the necessity for the Message of the Superintendent-Gen- 
eral of our Society. Our Financial Statement is furnished 
as usual, and some account of our procedure during the 
‘past year, with some words of explanation. 

Preaching has been regularly sustained at our Ossett 
Tron Church through the very acceptable services of - 
Messrs. Whitworth, Wilson, Sutcliffe, Firth, Thompson, 
Harrison, Pickles, Mathers, Stott, Jackson, and Miss 
Rollinson. During his residence in connection with our 
Society at Barnsley, Rev. G. Wooller also preached at 
Ossett once «month, and we have to acknowledge services 
from the Rev. Patrick Cannon, of Wakefield, and from 
the Rev. J. S. Bowie, of Dunfermline, at the same place. 
The Ossett Annual Sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Goodwyn Barmby, and the annual social and business 
meetings, of which reports appeared in the local and de- 
nominational periodicals were held as usual. Shrove-tide 
is now the fixed time for these meetings. During the 
year, the outside of our Iron Church has been painted, 
and inside the vestry and the chancel have been further 
furnished 

At Barnsley, the Rey. G. Wooller was our resident 
representative for about six months ; and afterwards 
removedto Thorne. Miss Rollinson, and Messrs. Whitworth 
and Sutcliffe have also assisted us during the past year 
in this Mission. The situation of the old chapel which 
we had rented was constantly an objection with our 
friends, and, of course, more so with strangers. At 
length, we have been able to give it up, and have 
succeeded in obtaining another place of meeting in a 
better part of the town. This building, which has 
capacity for at least a hundred seats has been used as a 
school-room and is now undergoing repair by the landlord, 
previous to our occupation of it. Of course we should 
have preferred to purchase ground and build a church 
after our own model, but our means are too small at 
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present to carry out our wishes. Our newly-rented place 
of meeting at Barnsley, will be known as Churchfield 
Chapel, and we shall have to fit it up thoroughly ourselves, 
to meet the expense of which, we want all the help which 
our friends can give us. We hope to occupy it as soon 
as possible. The missionary projects in our last Report 
have been prevented or crippled. Economical as our 
plans are, there are yet railway travelling end hire of 
rooms to meet. Our Superintendent-General has, however, 
given a course of lectures in the Co-operative Hall at 
Castleford. Miss Rollinson has lectured at Mapplewell. 
Various visits and distributions of tracts have been made 
at Gawthorpe. Yet other invitations have not been able 
to be met. We have faith, and preachers of it, but not 
funds. 

The work of our office has gone on with more efficient 
results during the year past. Our correspondence has 
increased. Our Associates, scattered over many parts of 
the country, but to prove, we trust, nuclei in the 
future, are augmenting. We have a continued demand 
for our tracts, but their circulation is largely gratuitous. 
In our Sustentation Fund we hope we have the germ of 
an increasing Annual Income. Very slowly we grow in 
the midst of our difficulties, but yet we grow. 

The publication of our Monthly Messenger is an effort 
by which we are encouraged. It has already added 
friends to our ranks and produced expressions of sym- 
pathy from those whose approval isan honour. Although 
it increases our annual -expenditure, it will in the end 
most largely conduce to the prosperity of our Society. 

In conclusion, although we would not allow that 
financial results measure true success, a few remarks 
may be made in reference to the Financial Statement 
which accompanies this Report. The previous Financial 
Statement included upwards of twelve months+the 
present includes only eleven months. The local expen- 
diture at Ossett is much larger than it will generally be, 
on account of the cost of the outside painting and fur- 
niture, before mentioned. The Ossett Offertory is less 
than in the previous statement, but we have reason to 
believe it will now increase. At Castleford we made the 
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experiment of not collecting Offertory, thinking that 
attendants might be moved to help to meet our expenses, 
but we shall not repeat it. At Barnsley we made the 
experiment of ministerial residence which on the barest 
conditions was more expensive than travelling preaching. 
We have during the past year increased our preaching 
expenditure purposely that our preachers should not 
only receive their railway fare, but also the other little 
- expenses which they incur on behalf of our Society. In 
the Financial Statement of 1870-1, there was in the Sus- 
tentation Subscriptions an item of £20 which was ex- 
ceptional, and has nothing corresponding with it in the 
Sustentation Fund acknowledged in our accompanying 
statement for 1871-2. In a similar way, the proceeds of 
the Annual Wakefield Bazaar (£50), appear in the 
former statement, while in the present they are absent, 
as it is to be held this year at Easter. Under all these 
circumstances neither the items nor totals of the two 
financial years can be expected to correspond. By com- 
mencing our financial years with January, we shall, after 
our next report, be able to get annual averages, 
On behalf of the ‘Central Office, 
I am, yours faithfully, : 
HENRY SLATER, 
GEN. SEC. 


SUSTENTATION FUND.— 
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May. 65 
FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


BY WILLIAM WHITWORTH, 


Even secular things assume a sacred aspect in Goodwyn 
Barmby’s advocacy of the Band of Faith, 

It is often said that mon cannot take their woalth with 
them when they die. But when we give money fora 
good purpose, it is converted into enduring riches and 
transmitted to that world which is beyond the grave. 
This is tho altar of acceptable. offerings, and the best 
means of reaping tho advantage in another life of what 

“we. acquire in this. 

G-abgeon sometimes seems to be behind science. Astro- 

nomy is the infidelity of one age, geology of the next. 
Churches look back and are conservative, while science 
looks forward and favours progress. But if we separate 
religion from its forms, ge theology, we find that, 
as a rule, it is in advance of philosophy. In its purity 
and simplicity it is the outgrowth of our nature. 
A new Religious Order, resting for its foundation on the 
intuitions of human nature, is appropriately called The 
Band of Faith, 

Morals have their origin in faith, but practice proves 
them to be divine, Jesus said, “ If any man will do his 
will ho shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God 
or whether I speak of myself.” Reasoning superficially, 
men expect to get some benofit from actions that are 
unjust, But guided by tho highost attributes of huma- 
nity, we may be sure that the laws of nature would be so 
constituted as to make it impossible for us to gain any 
real advantage by doing wrong. 

_ Religion tells us to overcome evil with good, and that 
it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong; but Chris- 
tian nations, with all their philosophy and. civilization, 
remain practical wabeliovers, 

Within the cirole of human ageney men have power to 
help or injure each other, but outside of this circle there 
are other laws by which all things are made to “ work toge- 
ther for good” to these who love Ged and adhere to duty. 

Science is unable to save us from a grasping selfishness, 
for as a nation we make property the god of our idolatry, 
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But religion, in its highest aspirations, whispers the mys- 
tic words, “It is more blessed to give than to receive ;” 
yet ages pass away before philosophy recognizes it as a 
great truth. 

Those who are spiritually dead in trespasses and sins 
believe religion to be all self-sacrifice, and seriousness 
to be only another name for sadness. It is still faith 
that saves men. Every new convert is agreeably sur- 
prised. 

Spiritual religion rests on faith. Reverence for 2 
Supreme Being is a law of nature—a matter of intuition, 
rather than a deduction of reason. <A feeling of immor- 
tality precedes all logical proofs. Men accept these 
things as truths, and only begin to doubt when asked to 
prove them. They are facts of consciousness, and may 
be the more difficult to prove because no proof is needed, 

If we desire to learn the highest truths, we shall find 
that the witness is in ourselves. We admit that con- 
Science is the voice of God within, but it is not more so 
than hope, reverence, friendship, and mutual affection. 

It is true that without the right use of reason we are 
in danger of acting from single and separate impulses. 
Still reason alone is no sufficient guide to the conduct of 
life. Our endless differences and divisions in both religion 
and politics seem to arise from our making reason all but 
infallible. We should always distrust it when it outrages 
justice, benevolence, friendship, natural affection, or any 
other intuition of our nature. Virtue is the harmonious 
activity of all the faculties. One must not outrage the 
other. 

Our best conception of God-is that which we gain from 
our own moral attributes, as raised above all imperfection._ 
Worthy views of God are most favourable to human im- 
provement and general progress. We are made with 
paternal affections and with a natural love of justice’ and 
benevolence, and we are justified in looking up to God as 
a just, benevolent, and affectionate Father ; and upon 
mankind as one great family thé members of which are 
destined to find their chief happiness in doing ee to 
each other. 
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‘IMMORTALITY, AS A HUMAN NEED AND 
ih DIVINE NECESSITY. 


ImMorTALITY is a moral want of our natures and a reces- 
sity for the completeness of the Divine purposes. There 
is in the human mind a capacity to receive the idea of 
immortality, without which there could exist no interest 
in it, and without which it could only exist in violation 
‘of the freedom of the will. There has been a continued 
yearning and longing for immortality in the human heart 
which may be traced more or less through all the forms 
-of religious growth which have developed among human 
kind, both before and since the date of Christianity. The 

. doctrine of immortality was not unknown to the ancient 
Indian faith. It was clearly included in the Egyptian 
mysteries, which used even the symbol of the cross to 
express it. We find it in the Tartarus and Elysium of 
Greek and Roman paganism, and in the Druidical teach- 
ings of our Scandinavian forefathers. Muhummudism 
teaches it, on the basis of the creative and therefore re- 
creative power of God ; and it only assumes other forms, 
in the Brahminical metempsychosis and Buddhist doctrine 
of Nirwana. It has in fact been the yearning and long- 
ing of the universal human heart, only more or less per- 
fectly expressed. 

How much is this idea of immortality needed, for the 
satisfaction of human want and the sustentation of human 
weakness! If earthly time was the limitation of human 
existence, for how many problems of a personal and 
social character should we be unable to find even an ap- 
proximate solution. Things do not round themselves 
easily into completeness here ; but end most frequently, 
as far as an individual life or the conclusion of a century 
are concerned, jaggedly and with flaws and fractures, . 
giving occasion for further rents, and affording only the 
hope of a far future concord and agreement. For per- 
sonal lives—whatever there may be for the generations 
to come, and we do not distrust even their earthly 
futurity, through our faith in God, who everywhere must 
overrule all things for good ; there is indeed no censum- 
mation which can possibly accrue, except in another state 
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of existence. What growth can there be for the tender 
infant plants which are removed in such multitudes from 
this poor weed-encumbered garden of our earth, but 
through their transplantation to some other garden of 
God? Can we imagine them to be so early nipped in the 
bud and cut down in their first fragrance for ever? We 
know, indeed, that nature is more careful of the type 
than of the individual plant, and herein the analogy fails ; 
but the human plant has a consciousness which the flower 
does not possess, and in this consciousness the idea of 
its own immortality is an essential portion which has not 
‘been given in’vain. Tt lives, then, not only in its race, 
but in itself—a self-conscious life—a life of which it does 
not remember the beginning, and to which it cannot con- 
ceive the end. Through the evolution of the human 
being in his own moral likeness, God pre-eminently ex- 
pressed himself. The human being is the most perfect 
utterance of his manifested love, wisdom and power. 
The human soul is preéminently the Divine Word. The 
grass withereth, and the flower fadeth, but the word of 
our God endureth for ever. 

How great is our need of Immortality! It is the 
deepest yearning of our natures—the highest craving of 
our spirits. It is not only for the problems which cannot 
be solved without its realization, but for itself that we 
need it, and yearn and crave after it. If there are excep- 
tions to this, they are deficient in the development of a 
sense which is common to human kind—as some are 
colour-blind, while yet their kind delight in the varieties 
of colour and in the harmonies of hue. Can it be con- 
ceived that we have been formed as we are and sent into 
the world, that here ourquest after knowledgeshall end, that 
here our attainment of virtue shall cease, that the grave 
shallswallowupall weareandall we haveacquired. Jtistrue 

« that this world at length tires us—that sins and afflictions 
and adversities, blighted hopes and fell diseases consume 
our strength ; and death frequently comes as a welcome 
‘visitor and acknowledged friend, to take us from the 
earth. But do we conceive that life ends then? This 
existence does, and we may he happy to be quit of it— 
but life itself? No, that we would not lose, although we 
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from this existence inte the fires of penalty for 
Snieen aicaiinihecperiiad fram the sins done ee 
bedy. Not otherwise would it have been possible 
te have obtained the slightest eredence far that 
intensely false and horrid degma ef an eternal hell and 
everlasting torments, It shews how absolutely we long 
for the realization of immortality, how deepiy its idea is 
fixed in the constitution of our minds, that human beings 
will receive that horrible dogma and admit themselves 
te be amenable to-all its consequences seener than relin- 
uish their faith in everlasting life. It is true, indeed, 

in connection with the existence after death, there 
is generally entertained not enly the fear of punishment, 


im some ae the horror of the dogma of 
eternal torment. . If it did not do this, we cannot con 
ceive that even the cra moe Steen epaaeante ah 
en spinit, could reconcile it to so terrible a 


Per the satisfxction of human want—hew blessed is 


earthly career, extends itself with regard to farther re 
ns PRE Sw ene and these 
wings are the pinions ef immertality, The spint 

sii tka. jnteos anak, benhailonda libacaronngsa. Wied 
against the bars of time and: space, until it obtains its 
freedom to soar and sing in the: expanses of God. * To- 


ee to. its futwre spheres: of sate 
growth, development, is the as im 
mortal, The satisirction af our ether wants here, is not 
di cadmnen deer eeaee caeuvabig 
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Out acquisitiveness is not satisGed with all its-accumula- 
tions of perishable wealth, or even with its worthier 
aggrandizements in time, but it desires treasures which 
shall not pass away, and would grasp things which are 
now far off from our ken, and realize a wealth of feeling 
which our present organization limits. Our ideality is 
not satisfied with renewing the pictures of the past and 
calling up the romance of antiquity, or even with specu- 
lations upon the future of our race or the destinies of the 
planet which we inhabit, but it would soar away into the 
empyrean, traverse the starry tracts of ether, follow hu- 
man souls in their travels through the illimitable expanses, 
conceive lives upon lives in infinite succession, and amid 
the richness of its imaginings forget the poverties of 
earth. Our veneration is not satisfied with serving God 
. in temples made with hands—we want a broader temple. 
Even here we climb to the mountain tops and make them 
our altars—we find loftier aisles in the wood—fairer 
chancels in the valleys, when ow souls expand beyond 
their usual wont, and we long for a directer communion 
than that of words with the All Father, and to come 
before Him—spirit to Spirit, not seeing through a glass 
darkly but face to face, and knowing as we are known, 
and so worshipping Him in his infinite temple made 
without hands—eternal in the heavens. 

We want also the faith in immortality for the susten- 
tation of our weakness. - How many would have gladly 
laid down the burden of life and let go their existence 
into the darkness, if they had not been upheld by the 
faith in immortality as offering compensations for suffer- 
ings, a deliverance from afiliction and adversity, an issue 
from error and evil, an opportunity for further endeavour 
and a happier consummation—and a fresh lease of divine 
love, and new revelation of Divine wisdom! -How 
deadly would appear the dominion of sin in time, if we 
had not an eternity of life and holiness to regard! How 
dense would seem the darkness of ignorance in our race 
if we did not. feel that there were infinite expanses of life 
which would overflow that darkness! How insoluble 
would be many problems of existence, whether in personal 
life or in the life of nations, had not immortality reserved 
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an answer for them! Our souls would sink in despair,, 
if amid the perplexities, the trials, the cruelties they 
meet with on their earthly way, they had not the faith 
in God and in the life everlasting. Our spirits would be 
crushed under the terrible sense of the darkness, wrong, 
injustice, and triumphant crime which yet reign in the 
world, if they could not conceive of these as a night soon 
to pass over, long to us, but short indeed to eternity—as 
a cloud which the breath of God would swiftly blow away 
and which we should shortly forget—as a life of grubs to 
whom would yet be given wings of the rainbow—as a 
warfare of insects terrible in itself, but finished in a few 
moments—as altogether when it was passed, a vain -bub- 
ble upon the ocean of the Infinite. 

Immortality is, because we want it to satisfy the aspi- 
rations of our souls, because we need it for the sustenta-; 
tion of our human weakness. In the Divine universal 
economy there is nothing alone, but all things are de- 
pendant. The want, then, implies the satisfaction, as. 
the sustentation confirms the need. We may be blessed: 
also by a faith in immortality as a conviction based upon 
the necessity for the completeness of the Divine purposes., 
What the Divine purposes are, we may conceive in some 
degree from our knowledge of what the Divine Being is, 
and what He is we may conceive from what he must be 
as an absolute moral standard, centreing himself in all 
things and overruling all to himself. 

It is evident that the purposes of Divine Wisdom are 
not fulfilled under the prevalence of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and error. It is evident that the Divine Holiness 
has not accomplished the objects of its own existence, 
when on earth, or amid any of its dominions, sin runs 
riot, profligacy presents an unabashed front to the skies, 
blasphemy pollutes the air, vice defiles the footstool: of 
God. It is evident that the Divine Love has not found 
fulfilment of its purposes in the strife and bloodshed, in 
the hatreds and warfares of the human race. But the 
Divine Love is pledged to the fulfilment of its purposes ; 
and its omniscience and omnipotence are adequate to the 
realization of these. How then do its purposes remain 
unfulfilled? They are certainly largely unfulfilled as fax 
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as this life is concerned. You say they are in process of 
fulfilment, and undoubtedly they are so, even upon.thig 
earth. They are yet unfulfilled—incomplete—unfinished 3 
and progress is a dream and a struggle, with here awak- 
ening and there slumber, with here a defeat and’ there @ 
victory. Is there then failure? Certainly not—where the: 
great Factor is all-loving, all-wise—all-powerful. But you 
must either dismiss these ascriptions or admit the neces+ 
sity of immortality for the fulfilment of the Divine pur- 
poses. 

Immortality is, for it is necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of God’s will in harmony with the free will of man. 
A virtue enforced by Divine omnipotence; 
could not possibly be virtue. Eternity and infinity must 
then be granted to God for the completion of his designs, 
and immortality must be conferred upon ourselves for the 
accomplishment of their effects upon us. 

While one soul remains unsaved, God’s purposes are 
not accomplished. While one knee refrains from bowing’ 
before Him, his empire is not universal, While there is 
one groan, one tear, one sigh—the Divine Bliss is incom= 
plete. 


NEW LECTIONARY. 


Cuap. V.—From the Teachings of Confucius, 


The Master said, “Is it not pleasant to learn with a 
constant perseverance and application ?” F 

“Ts it not delightful to have friends coming from dis: 
tant quarters !” x 

“Ts he not a man of complete virtue who feels no dig- 
composure though men may take no note of him?” = 

The Master said, “He who exercises government by 
means of his virtue, may be compared to the North 
Polar Star, which keeps its place and all the stars turn 
towards it.” : 
‘The Master said, “In the Book of Poetry are three 
hundred pieces, but the design of them all may be em: 
braced in that one sentence—Have no depraved 
thoughts.” 
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The Master said, “At fifteen I had.my mind bent on 
learning—at thirty I stood firm—at forty I had no 
doubts—at fifty I knew the decrees of heaven—at sixty 
my ear was an obedient organ for the reception of the 
truth—at seventy I could follow what my: heart desired, 
without transgressing what was right.” 

The Master said, “If a. man keeps:cherishing his old 

‘knowledge so as tobe continually acquiring new, he may 
be aiteacher of others: The superior man is universal 
and not: partizan. The mean man is partizan and not 
universal.” 

The border-warden at E requested to be introduced to 
the Master, saying, ‘‘ When men of superior virtue have 
come to this I have never been denied the privilege of 
seeing them !” The followers of the sage introduced him, 
and when he came-out from the interview he said, “‘ My 
friends, why are you distressed by your master’s loss: of 
office. The empire has long been without the principles 
of truth and right: Heaven is going to use your master 
as a bell with its wooden tongue.” 

The Master said, “ A man should say; I am not con- 
cerned that I have no place,—I am‘concerned:how I may 
fit myself for one. I am not concemmed that I am not 
known,—I seek to be worthy tobe known.” 

The Master said, “ Zin, my doctrine is that of an all- 
pervading unity.” 

The Master went out and the other disciples asked 
saying, “ What do his words mean?” Tsang’ said, “ The 
doctrine of our Master is to be true to the principles of 
our nature, and the benevolent exercise of them to 
others—this and nothing more.” 

The Master said, “I would not have him to act with 
me, who will. unarmed attack a tiger, or cross a river 
without: a boat, dying without any regret. . My associate 
must be the man who proceeds to action full of solicitude; 
who is fond of adjusting his plans, and:then carries them 
into execution.” — ‘o ‘tevil 

There were four things which the Master taught,— 
letters, ethics, devotioniof soul and truthfulness!) «And 
he said, “A sage it is not mine to-see'; could I see a: nian 
of real talent and virtue, that would satisfy me. A good 
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man it is not mine to see; could I see a man possessed 
of constancy, that would satisfy me.’ Having not, and! 
yet affecting to have, empty and yet affecting to be full, 
straitened and yet affecting to be at ease :—it is difficult: 
with such characteristics as these to have constanoy.” 

The Master said, “The prosecution of learning may 
be compared to what may happen in raising a mound. 
if there want but one basket of earth to complete the 
work, and I stop, the stopping is my own work. It may 
be compared to the throwing down the earth upon the 
level ground. Though but one basketful is thrown at a 
time, the advancing with it, is my own going forward.” 

The Master said, “ You think I suppose that I am one 
who learns many things and keeps them’in memory.” * * 
“No! I seek a unity all pervading.” - 
“Ts there one word, which may serve as a rule of 
praetice for all one’s life?’ The Master said, “Is not 
Reciprocity such a word? what you do not want done to 
yourself, do not do to others.” 

The Master said, “It is music, they say. Are bells 
and drums all that is meant by music ?’ 

The Master said,.“‘I hate the way in which purple 
takes away the lustre of vermillion.” 

The Master said, “I would prefer not speaking. Does 
Heaven speak? The four seasons pursue their courses 
and all things are continually being produced, but does 
Heaven say anything 7?” © 

“The great mountain must crumble ; the strong beam 
must break ; and the wise man wither away like a plant.” 


Case. VL—From the Maxims of Pythagoras. 


Do that which you think to be right, whatever the 

valgar may think of you ; if you despise their praise, dis- 
also their censure. 

_ Be not intimidated by vain threats; let them not 
divert you from your laudable purpose. ~ 
Taste not of creatures that have black tails. - 
' Stride not over the beam of a pair of scales. ; 
~ Let uprightness influence you in all your actions, an 
be sincere in whatever you say. 
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Sit not on a bushel. 

Do nothing mean in the presence of others, or In 
secret ; but let it be your chief law to respect yourself. 

» Do not strike hands with every man. 

It is better that others should respect you, than that 
they should fear you: for esteem accompanies respect, 
but fear is attended by hatred. 

Wear nota strait ring. 

To give a child the best education, send it to live ina 
well regulated state. 

Let youth be instructed in the best course of life, and 
habit will render it the most pleasant. 

Reproof and correction are only useful, when accom- 
panied with evident marks of tbe affection of the parent 
or teacher. 

Stir not up the fire with the sword. 

Eat not of an heart. 

Abstain from beans. 

Put not food in a chamber vessel. 

Sobriety or. temperance is the real strength of mind ; 
for it preserves reason unclouded by passion, 

No man is free who has not the command over himself 
but submits himself to the tyranny of his passions. 

- When men are arrived at the goal, they should not 
return back. 


Cuap. VII —From the Morals of Seneca. 


We do not find felicity in the veins of the earth, where 
we dig for gold ; nor at the bottom of the sea, where we 
fish for pearl ; but in a pure and untainted mind, which 
if it were not holy, were not fit to entertain the Deity. 

There is nothing our own but that which we give to 
ourselves and of which we have a certain and inex. 

ugnable possession. 
vi het-wislonk 1aaMiiba wanna things with regard to 
the good of the universe, and the blessings of nature are 
granted in common to the worst as well as to the best 
of men. ms 

There are some benefits which if they were not allowed 
to all, could not be enjoyed by any. The sun was never 
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made for me, but for the comfort of the world, and for 


teaches me the art of mé 3 
teach me to measure my and to know when I 


might be so likewise to himself. 

As our hearis PE Dari, Rha 
convenience: for friendship lays all things m common, 
and nothing can be good to the one, that is ill to the 


The future is unceriaim ; and I had rather beg of 
myself not to desire anything, than of Fortune to bestow 
ps 

The first petition that we are to make to Almighty; 
God, is for = good conscience ; the second, for health of 
mind; and then of body. 

The mind is never right but when it is at peace with 


makes it capable of even conversing with God himself. I 

Ibis then arrived at the highest pitch of human felicity 
When: it. soars. aloft. and enters imto the privacies of 
Pe tame that is evil or vulgar, under its 


Satanic ot thtnialicheimank egestas This 
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‘very contemplation gives us force, liberty, and nourish- 
ment : the mind is there at home. 
And it has this argument for its divinity, that it takes 

delight in that which is divine. 
ere it is that it learns the end of its proper being— 

the knowledge of God. 

And what is God? An infinite and an almighty power 
: oT without limits ; and he does whatsoever pleases 


He that applies himself to this study transcends the 
very lot and conditions of his mortality. 
That Almighty Power is all that we do see and all that 
we do not see. 
_ What is the difference between the Divine Nature and 
vours? Man is compounded and his best part is his mind. 
But the Almighty is all mind and all reason ; yet mortals 
are so blind, that the actions of this incomprehensible 
Power are looked upon by many men only as fortuitous, 
so excellent for beauty, constancy and disposition as they 
are. 
When we enter into a temple, or approach ‘the altar, 
we compose our looks and our actions to all the demon- 
strations of humility and respect. How much more, 
then, does it concern us when we treat of heavenly things, 
to deal candidly ; and not to let one syllable pass-our 
lips that may savour of confidence, rashness, or ignorance. 
The notions of the Divinity are profound or obscure ; 
or else perhaps we see them without understanding them. 
But the Divine Majesty is only aceessible to the Mind. 


Crap. VIIL—From the Writings of Plato. 


Every soul is immortal : for whatever is continually 
~ moved is immortal ; but that which moves another and 
‘is moved by another, when it ceases to move, ceases to 
live. 
Therefore, that only which moves itself, since it does 
not quit itself, never ceases: to be moved, but is also the 
source and beginning of motion to all other things that 
~are moved = ‘. 
But a beginning is uncreate : for every thing thatvis 


. 
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. created must necessarily be created from a beginning, 
but a beginning itself from nothing whatever ; for if-a 
beginning were created from anything it would not be a 


Since then it is uncreate, it must also of necessity be 
indestructible ; for should a beginning perish, it could 
neither itself be ever created from anything, nor anything 
else frorn it, since all things must be created from a be- 


Thus then the beginning of motion is that which moves 
itself: and this can neither perish nor be created, or all 
heaven and all creation must collapse and come to a 
stand still, and never again have any means whereby it 
tay be moved and created. 

Since then it appears that that which is moved by 
itself is immortal, no one will be ashamed to say that 
this is the very essence and true motion of soul. 

For every body that is moved from without is soulless, 
but that which is moved from within of itself, possesses a 
soul, since this is the very nature of soul. 

But if this be the case, that there is nothing else which 
moves itself without soul, soul must necessarily be both 
uncreate and immortal. 

All soul takes care of all that is without soul, and goes 
about all heaven appearing at different times in different 
forms. 

By assuming an earthly body, which appears to move 
itself by means of its own power, the whole together is 
called an animal, soul and body compounded, and takes 
the appellation of mortal. 

But the region above heaven, ro poet here has ever 
yet Te nor ever will sing of as it deserves. - 

For nee that really exists, colourless, formless, and 
intangible, is visible only to intelligence that guides the 
soul, and around it the family of true science have this 
for their abode. 

As then the mind of Deity is nourished by intelligence 
and pure science, so the mind of every soul that is about 
to receive what properly belongs to it, when it sees after 
a long time that which is, is delighted, and by contem- 
plating the truth is nourished and thrives. 


, 
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When then death approaches a man, the mortal part 
of him as it appears, dies, but the immortal part departs 
safe and uncorrupted, having withdrawn itself from death. 

Thus being pure, and freed from the folly of body, we 
‘shall in all likelihood be with others like ourselves, and 
shall of ourselves know all real essence, and that prob- 
ably is truth, for it is not allowable for the impure to 
attain to the pure. 

Those who pursue philosophy study rightly how to 
die, and to them of all men death is least formidable. 

We must think that he would gladly go, if in truth he 
be a philosopher ; for he will be firmly persuaded of this, 
that he will nowhere else but there attain wisdom in its 
purity. 

“ There are,” say those who preside at the mysteries, 
“ many wand bearers but few inspired.” These last are 
none other than those who have pursued philosophy 
rightly. \ 

Can the soul which is invisible and which goes to 
another place like itself, excellent, pure and invisible, 
and therefore truly called the invisible world, to the 
presence of a good and wise God, can this soul of ours 
when separated from the body, be immediately dispersed 
and destroyed ? 

Does not the soul when in this state depart to that 
which resembles itself, the invisible, the divine, immortal 
and wise? And on its arrival there, is it not its lot to 
be happy, free from error, ignorance, fears, wild passions 
and all the other evils to which human nature is subject $ 

But it is not lawful for anyone who has not studied 
philosophy and purely departed this life to pass into the 
divine ranks but only for the true lovers of wisdom. 

Each one is in search of its counterpart. And of this 
the cause is that this was our orginal nature. We were 
onee whole. To the desire then and pursuit of this 
whole, the name of Love is given. And we were formerly 
one. 

Let us use as our guide the reasoning that has been 
made clear to us, which teaches us that this is the best 
mode of life, to live and to die iti the exercise of justice 
and the other virtues. 


Entelligence. 
‘Ove Annual Bazaar took place at Wakefield, on Easter 
and Wednesday. It was 


was again successful. 
“Notwithstanding the great. fall “Wersgsth Cenc oe 


“present. “And the attendance on both days was 
fr The . accounts “of expomes bat at ee 
iors will probably be much the same as last 


weasel enajertes Barnsley will be opened ou 

Sunday, the 5th of May, ‘by the Rev. Goodwyn Barmby. 
It has been fitted up inside in the most economical ‘way 
possible. Tt is situated in Church-field—one of the best 
Yocalities in the town, and will hold about one hundred 
“and fifty _people. It has hitherto been used as a school- 
room, and must be regarded only as 3 temporary place 
“of worship. Our aim minst “be as soon as possible to 
“build a Chureh on our own ‘model 


~- The May Number of Fredight, now published “by 
Stephens and Richardson, 5, Great npn y= ag 
eommences the second volume of this 
‘ought now to be fairly established. i will bowel for 
i:those who have not taken the first yolume, to begin stb- 
‘scribing with this number. It is advertised to contam, 
among other literary pieces, The Shadow of Levi: a tale 
by Miss: Edith Heraud ; Gather the Roses, by Dr. ag 
- man; The Higher Communism, by Goodwyn 
«(Mate of the Large Ship, ‘by Richard Bedingfeld ; i 
Chapter of Methodical Philosophy—on the Intuition of 
‘Deity, by the venerable poet and ontologist, J. A. Herand, 
wand an article'on Creation and Evolution. pepe cg: a 
* shilling ee ee 


«> IMPERFECTION:—The (Gospel~itself shas not dived 
all difficulties. It hasnot made a Br 
> Ecce Messins, by Edward meget: 
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THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY, 


Tre Athanasian Creed is the great symbol of Trinitarian- 
ism, and one of the most cruel documents which religious 
intolerance has ever issued in the world. In enquiring 
into its origin, we are met upon the threshold by the 
’ fact that its authenticity has long been disputed, and we 
shall further be able to show that it was not the produc- 
tion of the great Bishop Athanasius, the renowned adver- 
sary of Arius, but a forgery perpetrated in his name, to 
give authority to Trinitarian doctrine. 

In the 8th Article of the Established Church of England, 
“ Athanasius’s Creed” is set forth as one of the Three 
Creeds which “ ought thoroughly to be received and be- 
lieved,” without the expression of any doubt as to its 
authorship. In the Rubric originally prefixed to the 
Creed itself in the Anglican Prayer Book it is only desig- 
nated as “ This Confession of our Christian Faith,” but in 
the last revision of that Prayer Book in 1662, it is further 
described as “This Confession of our Christian Faith, 
commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius.” These 
additional expressions imply that the doubtfulness of its 
authenticity was not unknown to the revisers, and they 
ought to have awakened, more largely than they have 
done, the distrust of their readers. 

“Commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius.” 
When was it first so called? Does there exist any evi- 
dence to attribute it to the authorship of the illustrious 
Bishop of*Alexandria? In the year 1642 (twenty years 
before the revision of the English Prayer Book) Gerard 
Vossius discussed its origin and commenced the disproof 
of its authorship by Athanasius ; ; and the demonstration 
that it was a Latin document and not a Greek production, 
as it would have been had it been the work of the Alex- 
andrian Bishop. Every additional discovery has supported 
his views, and so clearly has the evidence accumulated, 
we can now say that we know that the creed in question 
is not the work of St. Athanasius! ' 

As in discussions respecting the text of the Bible, there 
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exist manuscripts, dating before the age of printing, which 
are referred to, so there are manuscripts for reference of 
the creed called Athanasian. The titles prefixed to some 
of these are both various and suggestive. .The creed in 
these manuscripts is variously entitled, “‘ The Faith of St. - 
Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria ;” “The Catholic Faith” 
sumply ; “ The Faith of Athanasius ;” and “ The Hymn 
of Athanasius.” In one MS. copy the creed is entitled, 
not “The Faith of St. Athanasius,” but “The Faith of 
St. Anastasius, Bishop.” And in four other MSS. it is 
further styled, “The Faith of Anastasius, Bishop,” “ The 
Canticle of Boniface,” “ The Chant of St. Anastasius and 
the Apostles of Rome,” and “The Exposition by Anasta- 
sius of the Creed of the Apostles.” Is it not here clearly 
suggested that Anastasius, and not ,Athanasius, was the 
author of the creed in question, and that the ascription 
of authorship was altered either by mistake or with the 
purpose of giving it greater authority by the use of the 
greater name? It is impossible to prove this indeed, 
while it is possible to disprove that it was the work of 
Athanasius. By different writers its authorship has been 
attributed to Pope Anastasius, Anastasius Sinaita, Atha- 
nasius of Spire, Hilary of Arles, Hilary of Poitiers, 
Eusebius Vercellensis, Virgilius Tapsensis, Venantius 
Fortunatus, Vicentius Liriensis, Victricius of Rouen, and 
the Emperor Charlemagne. Here then are eleven authors 
to choose from besides Atlanasius of Alexandria. It is 
impossible to decide absolutely who is its author. It is 
as probable that it was Pope Anastasius as any other, 
with the exception of the great Athanasius himself. That 
he was not its author, dates and connected particu- _ 
lars will prove. Let us turn then to dates. Athanasius 

was in power at Alexandria in the year 362, and died in 

the year 373. The earliest date claimed for a MS. of the - 
ereed in question is about the year 600, in the pontificate 

of Gregory the Great. Usher is said to have seen this 

MS., but it is either now lost or identical with one the 

date of which has been proved not earlier than the Nor- 

man Conquest. Then follows the Treves MS., which is 

mutilated, and dates about 660... The next MS., in the 
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Ambrosian Library of Milan, belongs to the latter end of 
the 7th or the beginning of the 8th century. The famous 
Vienna MS., which was presented by Charlemagne to 
Pope Adrien the First, dates in 772. And these are the 
oldest manuscripts extant, and they are all in 
Latin. It is impossible to conceive that if Athanasius 
- of Alexandria had been its author a Greek MS. 
would not have existed. Connective particulars are im- 
portant in relation to their dates. The earliest commen- 
tary upon the creed is that of Hinemar, in.’ the 
year 852. Of historical documents referring to it, the 
first, although a doubtful one, is a supposed canon of the 
Council of Autun, in France, in the year 670, in which 
its proper recital in the churches is enferced. It is not 
evident, however, from the title of this canon, whether it 
was issued at the first or at any other subsequent Council 
of Autun. In. Germany it was not received into 
the public offices of the church until the eighth, 
and in our own country until the tenth century. 
In the early Eastern churches, where we should have 
found it most prevalent had it been the work of Athana- 
sius, it has not been received at all, with the excéption of 
what is called the Orthodox Greek Church, in which it 
was introduced at a comparatively late date, with the 
omission of the clause respecting the procession from the 
Son, which divides the Greek and Latin churches. It was 
most probably introduced into the offices of this commu- 
nion in the time of the Latin patriarchs of Constantinople, 
between the years 1265 and 1260. All circumstances go 
to prove that the creed was originally composed in Latin. 
Its doctrine is not Greek but Latin. It cannot be used 
in Greek churches without omission or alteration. In 
the Eastern Liturgy, lately published in English in this 
country, it is suppressed. Inno way can it be considered. 
the original production of Athanasius. Harvey, in his 
work on “The Three Creeds,” thinks that as an ancient 
MS. ascribes the creed to Anastasius, and as a commen- 
tator entitles it “The Faith of Anastasius,” this compa-~ 
ratively obscure name may in process of time have been. 
changed to the more famous one of Athanasius. Giesler, 
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in his “ Ecclesiastical History,” conceives that its title 
was probably intended simply to signify that it contained 
the doctrine of Athanasius. Foulkes attributes its autho- 
ritative issue, if not its authorship, to Charlemagne, who 
undoubtedly published an affirmative parallelism of it. 
The creed called Athanasian ends—* This is the Catholic 
faith, which, except a man believe faithfully, he cannot 
be saved.” The affirmative parallel of Charlemagne con- 
cludes, ‘‘ This is the Catholic faith, which every one keep- 
ing whole and undefiled, will have everlasting life.” 
There is nothing certain, however, about the creed, 
except that it was not composed by Athanasius, 
but produced considerably after his date, that it was not 
first published in the East, but in the West, that it was 
not first written in Greek, but in Latin ; in other words, 
that it is a production falsely issued with the authority 
of an eminent name, and thus entirely unworthy of credit 
as an historical document, as we shall now shew it is wn: 
deserving of respect as a theological tractate or religious 
symbol. 

It is scarcely worth while, however, to consider the 
creed called Athanasian in all its clauses. The labour 
would be too lenghty and its results too barren of present 
interest. We are passing from the era of theological 
dogmas to the age of scientific facts.. Yet may we linger 
a little while to mark the incomprehensibility and into- 
lerance of this ereed. It -commences— Whosoever will 
be saved, before all things it is necessary that he hold the 
Catholic faith, which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlast- 
ingly.” And then it goes on to describe what this faith 
is, in terms so questionable and contradictory, that we 
can only conclude that it leaves, in its own words, “ The 
Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and 
the Holy Ghost incomprehensible.” 

This document, however, professing to be the Catholic 
faith, by its unqualified statement of authority, leaves not 
only all pious Jews and other religionists, but all Chris- 
tians, before its doubtful date, out of the pale of the 
mercy of God, it prohibits all hope except upon its own 
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terms, and arrogates to itself, while it limits with regard 
to Himself, the almighty power of God, by declaring that 
those who have not believed in it, and those who will not 
believe in it, shall without doubt perish everlastingly. 
‘God cannot save whom he would save, except upon its 
own terms. This is very different doctrine from that of 
the Apostle Peter, who declared that all of every nation 
who feared God and worked righteousness would be ac- 
cepted of him. It is a teaching at once refused and 
refuted by reason. If God cannot save all his creatures 
he is not almighty, and if he will not save them he is 
not all-good and all-merciful. But God cannot be con- 
ceived of except as almighty, all-good, and all-merciful. 
Otherwise He were not God. The very converse of the 
creed called Athanasian is then true, and without doubt 
none shall perish everlastingly, whether for disbelief in 
that creed or whether for far more heinous offences. 
God’s omnipotence and goodness are not for ever to be 
foiled by the sins and errors of mankind, but he will at 
length win all to himself, and none shall perish everlast- 
ingly while his almighty arms can save them, 

The chief portion of the creed called Athanasian treats 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and is intended to set forth 
its supposed tri-unity of God. In the development of 
this it egregiously fails. In it throughout, the supposed 
Catholic faith it made to depend upon a distinction be- 
tween the terms substance and person. Whatever were the 
meanings attached to these terms by its author, it is cer- 
tain that substance is popularly understood as referring 
to matter, and that person is generally received as indi- 
catingindividuality—in other words, substance is conceived 
of as a material form, and person as an individual of a 
species. Here then two great errors are at once suggested 
by this creed, firstly, that the Godhead is corporeal, and 
secondly that it is composed of three persons, or of three 
individual Gods. And this, notwithstanding their denials, 
is in reality what the majority of Trinitarians do believe. 
Define substance as matter, and the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost as “of one substance,” and you make the 
Godhead an incongruous three-fold corporeal being. De- 
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fine substance more metaphysically, as an Upostasis, or 
the unknown substratum of knownattributes, andyou only 
imply that the Godhead was one something of which the 
three persons of your Trinity were attributes. In either 
case you only add increased absurdity to the words, 
“ Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance.” And when the creed goes on to assert, “And 
yet there are not three eternals, but one eternal,” it well 
answers itself by the following clause, “As also there 
are not three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated, but 
one uncreated and one incomprehensible.” So there are 
two persons in the Trinity which are created and com- r 
prehensible, although elsewhere it asserts the contrary. 
It is indeed itself a One Incomprehensible Creed. It is 
waste of time to follow its contradictions into further 
detail. 

And yet just one more word on the Incarnation portion 
of the creed. It is therein said, “ For as the reasonable 
soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is one Christ.” 
What confusion of idea and incongruity of language is 
here, How is it assumed that the soul and body are dis- 
tinct substances? For what reason is substance ascribed 
to the soul? Wherein is.the analogy presumed to be 
drawn? Was God the soul of which Christ was the body? 
This is the only meaning which the words can 
And if this is their meaning, it is another doctrine than 
that of the Trinity in Unity which the other portions of 
the creed assume to establish. If we pursue the analogy, 
as the body and soul of man are separated at death, so- 
would God and Christ have been. separated at the Oruci- 
fixion. This would give an hitherio unknown significance 

~ to the ery, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani? Tn any case ~ 
this clause of the creed is in contradiction to its context. 
Tt is truly an incomprehensible document. =n 

The creed called Athanasian might indeed be left to its 
cwn incomprehensibility were it not fer the ancient 
authority attached to it, and the damnatory clauses con- 
tained init, Asa doctrinal document it is most evidently 
imperfect. We can find no easier warfare with our Tri 
nitarian opponents than with this creed as the field of thé 
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campaign. It is the weakness and not the strength of 
Trinitarians, and while the Church of England keeps it in 
its Prayer Book it exposes its most easy point of attack 
tous. Its most eminent friends have been conscious of 
their weakness in preserving it. Tillotson, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in a letter to Bishop Burnet, ac- 
knowledging thereceipt of his ‘Exposition of the Articles,” 
wrote, “The account given of Athanasius’s Creed seems 
to me nowise satisfactory. I wish we were well rid of it.” 
_ Of its damnatory clauses Jeremy Taylor well wrote, 
“Tf I should be questioned about the symbol of Athana- 
sius, I confess I cannot see that moderate sentence and 
gentleness of charity in his preface and conclusion as 
there was in the Nicene Creed. Nothing there but dam- 
nation and perishing everlastingly, unless the Article of 
the Trinity believed as it is there with curiosity and’ mi- 
nute particularities explained. . . For the articles them- 
selves I am most heartily persuaded of the truth of them, 
and yet I dare not say all who are not so are irrevocably 
damned, because citra hoe symbolum, the faith of the 
Apostle’s Creed is entire, and “he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved,” that is, he that believeth such a 
belief as is sufficient disposition to be baptized. .... Tt 
had not been amiss (he continues) if the final judgment 
had been left to Jesus Christ, for he is appointed Judge 
of all the world, and he shall judge the people righteously. 

. And indeed it seems very hard to put uncharita- 
“bleness into the creed,'and so make it become an article 
of faith. . . . all the world in factions, all damning one 
another, each party damned by all tho rest; and there is 
no disagreeing im opinion ‘from another that is in love 
with his own opinion but danuidiion a epently to all who 
disagree.” 

It is unfortunately too tie Error in theology! is too 
frequently and most'lamentably. considered to be deserv- 
ing of temporal reprobation and everlasting punishment! 
A greater error than this cannot exist. We know that 
the opinions of men are not formed by them, but for them, 
Children ‘is Christendom are both and brought up Chris- 
tians without any merit of their own in being so. Chil- 
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dren in Mohammedan countries are brought up in the 
belief of the Koran, and supposing their knowledge of 
God’s will is iraperfect, it would be unjust to punish them 
for ignorance of things which they have not been taught. 
Free will in religious opinions has only a limited sphere, 
and the character of these has been formed in every case 
by a variety of circumstances over which we have had no 
control, and by influences which have extended from un- 
reckonable ages of time. There is therefore no such 
indefinite raoral responsibility for Opinions as some teach. 
God would not be so unjust as to punish for opinions 
which had been implanted in our weaker organizations 
by stronger brains or more powerful wills than our own. 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? To 
punish for not holding doctrines which had never been 
taught, or for not believing a creed which is incomprehen- 
sible, would be most flagrant acts of injustice. 

Dr. Arnold, in his “Principles of Church Reform,” 
most wisely writes, “It seems to have been the boast 
hitherto of the several sects of Christians in invent for- 
taule both of worship and of creeds which should-serve 
as a test of any latent error; that is, in other words, 
which should force a man to differ from them, however 
gladly he would have remained in their communion, 
May God give us for the time to come a wiser and a better 
spirit ; and may we think that the true problem to be 
solved in the composition of all articles and creeds and 
prayers for public use is no other than this : how to frame 
them so as to provoke the least disagreement without sa- 
crificing in our own practical worship the expression of 
such feelings as are essential to our own edification.” 

Wise generally as are these words, some exception may 
be taken to the latter portion of them. Why construct 
creeds and articles at all, or if yon must construct them, 
why not do so for yourself and not for others ? Why 
make them for generations to come } Why not consider 
them as alterable from year to year, for surely knowledge 
and faith ought to have some annual growth? Why in- 
troduce them into public worship in any way? Surely 
there are emotions sufficient for the soul to present to - 
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God without entering into intellectual definitions before 
him ; and wants, and prayers, admirations and praises, 
gratitudes and thanksgivings, silent awes and sonorous 
adorations, without intruding your poor creeds upon Him 
and others. 

Of the damnatory clauses of the creed called Athana- 
sian let none be afraid, but let each one dread to utter 
them and to usurp the prerogative of God by making 
himself the judge of others. A more terrible and lament- 
able position no man can occupy than in thus placing 
himself in assize on the faith of his fellows, and passing 
upon them the sentence of eternal torments. The threat- 
enings of the Athanasian Creed may pass by us as idle 
wind which we regard not—sad for those who utter them 
only, but nothing to us. Such evil words in their foolish 
bluster can frighten only a few ignorant minds or weak 
timid souls. They will carry no dread with them to those 
who respect the faculties with which God has gifted them, 
to those who value their reasons as the precious gift of 
God, to those who know that the love of truth and the 
truthful adherence to conviction is a blessing and will lead 
to blessedness. Such will value holiness of life far above 
correctness in creed ; and by such the creed called Atha- 
nasian may be dismissed from the mind as a relic of the 
dark ages ; its authorship unknown, its doctrine incom- 
prehensible, its spirit malignant, and the whole form of 
it worthy only to be consigned to endless oblivion. 
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LINES FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 


BY SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


O without Thee, my Father, Thee, 

What am I or what should I be ? 

A child of grief and doubt and care ; 

A lonely stranger wandering here, 

With naught but earthly love to cheer, 
And naught but darkness o’er to-morrow— 
And none in sorrow’s moments near 

To whom I might unveil my sorrow. 


There was a'day of joy and love} 

When all was bright’ around—above ; 

And then the idays of ‘grief and tears 

As I bent down the vale of years, 

And then came tumult’s ministers, 

And hopes o’erwhelmed and blessings riven ; 
O who:could bear earth’s'storms and fears, 
Without some better friend in heaven 9 


How sweetly from Thy heavenly throne 
The gospel beams descended down, 
And o’er time’s vale of darkness threw 
New rays of light and glory too ; 

Then first the germ of goodness grew 
Within me, and my soul desiring 

Bliss higher, worthier to pursue, 

Rose on the wing of faith aspiring. 


And then it seemed as if the light 

Of heaven made earth moro gay and bright, 
And every flower that blossomed round 
Poured balsam forth for every wound, 

A thousand thousand joys I found, 

And wept'and prayed with strong emotion, 
And felt that every uttored sound 

Reached Thee—when wafted by devotion. 


Go forth, go forth—on every track, 
And call the erring wandereys back ; 
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Stretch out, stretch out Thy gracious hand, 
And pour Thy light on every land, 

And make the people understand 

That heaven is now on earth descended, 
That men must be One Happy Band— 

All tongues, all tribes, all nations blended. 


Tear from our yielding hearts within 
The old and withering roots of sin, 

And lead us from life’s murksome way, 
With Thine own pure—Thy perfect ray ; 
What peace—what pleasure to obey ; 
And in the very scene which gave us 
Thoughts full of darkness and dismay, 
Find hopes to cheer and faith to save us. 


O we were trembling prisoners, bound 
With iron fetters to the ground— 
Haunted by dreams—the mournfullest, 
And spectre shapes and sights unblest— 
A heavy weight upon our breast— 

The weight of doubts and fears was lying 5 
And even the sweetest hopes of rest 
Could not subdue the dread of dying. 


When lo! the Great Deliverer came 
And lighted in our souls a flame 

Of hope, of joy—an efiluence bright 
From Him—the very source of light : 
All heaven was opened on our sight : 
And all its joys in prospect given— 
A vision of supreme delight, 

For sons of God—for heirs of heaven! 


And calmly now our footsteps tread, 

F’en midst the ruins of the dead ; 

Those ruins, raised by God, will be 

The temples of eternity ! 

And life’s light scenes so swiftly flee 

When o’er them hope immortal towers, 

That even the path of misery 

Is hung with lamps and strewed with flowers. 
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THE HUMAN WAIL. 


BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


“The Lord have mercy on us !” cries the soul, 
“Help Thou the anguish of this unbelief !” 
We waut a little rest ; our human grief 

Thus maketh man to God, nor can control 
The billows of its terror and despair— 

“Help, or we perish ” Solemnly sublime 
The stars are shining in the sky ; and climb 
To sing low vespers to the evening air. 

“Help, Lord ! we sink /” is still the awful cry, 
Tn spite of all the peace and glory there ; 
Thus we forget our immortality. 

Give us the purer eyes to see, to feel 

That Thou art present in our sore distress ; 
Thou—Thou do’st pity, and at last wilt heal 
These gaping wounds ; and lips of love will bless. 


NEW LECTIONARY. 
Cuap. [X.—From the Meditations of Marcus Antoninus. 


Providence shines clearly through the administration 
of the world: even chance itself is not without steadiness 
and Nature at the bottom, being only an effect of that 
chain of causes which are under a providential regula- 
tion : indeed all things flow from this fountain. 

It is now high time to consider what sort of world you 
are part of, and from what kind of Governor of it you 
are descended : that you have a set period assigned you 
to act in; and unless you improve it to brighten and 
compose your thoughts, it will quickly run off with you, 
and be lost beyond recovery. 

We should consider how nigh we are related to the 
Deity, and in what part of our being, and what becomes 
of that honourable side when the composition is broken. 

The end of rational beings is to be governed by the 
laws of nature and the interests of the universe ; for 
these two are both the oldest and the best rules we can 


go by. 
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The happiness of your life depends upon the quality 
of your thoughts : therefore guard accordingly, and take 
care that you entertain no notions unsuitable to virtue 
and reasonable nature. 

As your surgeons have their instruments ready for 
sudden occasions, so be you always furnished with rules 
and principles to let you into the knowledge and extent 

of things humane and divine, for these two have their 
reference and connexion with each other. 

Take notice that all events turn upon merit and con- 
gruity, which if you observe nicely, you will not only 
perceive a connexion between causes and effects but 2 
Sovereign Distribution of Justice, which presides in the 
administration and gives everything its due. 

When frankincense is thrown upon the altar, one grain 
usually falls before another ; but then distance in time 
is insignificant. 

Whatever is agrecabls to you, O Universe, is so to me 
also. Your things are never mistimed. Your methods 
are acceptable, and your seasons all spring and summer 
tome. From you all things proceed, subsist in you and 
return to you. 

Is any man guilty of a fault? It is to himself then. 
Has any advantage happened to you? It is the bounty 
of Fate. It was all of it preordained you by the Uni- 
versal Cause. 

Acoustom yourself to consider that whatever is pro- 
duced is by Alteration—that Nature loves nothing so 
much as shifting the scene and bringing new persons 
upon the stage. 

You ought frequently to consider that the world is an 
animal, consisting of ene soul and body ; that an Univer- 
sal Sense runs through the whole mass of matter, 

You should so reflect how Nature acts by a joint 
effort, andas it were altogether ; and how everything contri- 
butes to the being of everything, and lastly what con- 
nexion and subordination there is between causes and 
effects. 

Whatever happens here is as common and well known 
aS a rose in the summer or an apple in autumn. 

Antecedents and consequents are dexterously tied toge- 
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ther in the world : things are not carelessly thrown in a 
heap and joined more by number than nature, but as it 
were artistically inlaid together. 

Your way is to manage this minute wisely and to part 
with it cheerfully ; and like a ripe nut, when you drop 
out. of the husk, be sure to speak well of the season, and 
make your acknowledgments to the Tree that bore you. 

A fleet horse or greyhound do not make a noise when 
they have performed handsomely, nor a bee when it has 
made a little honey, and thus a man who is rightly kind, 
never proclaims a good act, but does another as soon as 
he-can, just like a vine that bears again the next season. 

Among all things in the Universe direct your worship 
to the Greatest: and what is that? It is that Being 
which manages and governs all the rest ! 

And as you worship the best thing in nature, so you 
are to pay a proportionable regard to the best thing in 
yourself. You will know it by its relation to the Deity. 
The quality of its functions will discover it. It is the 
reigning power within you which disposes of your actions 
and your destiny. 

God, or the soul of the universe, is of a sociable dispo- 
sition. For this reason he has made the coarser part of 
the creation for the sake of the finer. And as for beings 
of the higher rank he has engaged them to each other 
by inclination. : 

How admirably things are ranged and sorted according 
to the dignity of their kind and cemented together by 
nature and benevolence ! 

All parts of the universe are enwoven and tied toge-_ 
ther. And no one thing is foreign or unrelated to another. 
This general connexion gives unity and ornament to the 
world. For the world, take it altogether, is but One. 

Let your soul receive the Deity, as your blood does 
the air, for the influences of the one are no less vital than 
the other. ; 
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SmNcE our last issue, our new place of worship at Barnsley 
has been opened, on the date before announced. Ahkout 
Seventy chairs were filled, with an intelligent audience. 
It-would probably have -been larger but the Barnsley 
Chronicle had made the mistake of announcing our chapel 
as being opened on the previous Sunday: Regular ser- 
vices.on Sunday evenings at 6, and on Tuesday evenings 
at-halfpast 7-o’clock continue to be conducted with at- 
tendances which we cannot yet average, but amid which 
we are glad. to see old faces reappear. Even 
more is being done to give publicity to the place and 
services than we can afford. The interior fitting up of 
_ Churchfield Chapel has commended itself to every one. 


We have now a Band of Faith Liturgy and Hymmal, 
printed together. The liturgical part of this publication 
is the first revision of our original liturgy, and we intend 
decennial revisions of our public ritual generally, so that 
our devotional offices may keep pace with the progress of 
thought. The Hymnal has been added to the Liturgy, 
and is a small collection of very beautiful hymns, some 
new, many not in common collections, others old popular 
favourites, chosen either for their appropriateness for 
our purposes, or for their literary merit. The price of 
the publication will be one shilling, post free. Our new 
Liturgy and Hymnal was introduced with the opening 
Services, at our Barnsley Chapel ; and will soon be used 
at our Ossett Iron Church. Our Liturgy is now divided 
into separate parts—the Introductory Service—the Coy- 
enant Service—the Concluding Service. Each of these 
may be used without the others. The title of the Cov- 
enant Service implies its special purpose. Outside our 
little society, the Hymnal may "be considered useful for 
mera work or as supplementary to other hymn 


On Sunday, the 12th of May, two local preachers, con- 
verts to our faith, one from the Independent body—the 
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other from the Free Methodist Churches, preached at 
our Iron Church at Ossett, the latter taking the after- 
noon and the former the evening service. These are 
some of the first fruits of our lay preaching system, and 
surely they will be followed by others. Many lay preach- 
ers of other denominations have grown in intelligence 
beyond their old creeds, and they can now find a place . 
for work amid the ranks of our Order. 


A considerable distribution of our tracts has recently 
been made at Pontefract, and will be followed by a like 
distribution in the principal parishes around our Centre. 
We can help with our tracts all those who need them: 
Owing to the late debate in the Convocation of the 
Church of England on the Athanasian Creed, a third 
edition of our Band of Faith Tract, on its Origin and 
Dogmas, has been called for and published, and is re- 
printed in this number. 


Our Associates who have not renewed their ecards of 
Companionship for the present year, are requested at once 
to apply for them, and unless this is done,they will be con- 
sidered to have left our Order. The cards of Associates 
should be renewed and their annual: registration’ fees 
forwarded during the month of January in each year. 


CREEDS.—To the believer in Universal Providence, 
the creeds of the churches are negations. The creeds 
stand in the way of spiritual development; and they 
will all be swept away to make room for the New 
Church of Humanity. Philosophy, as this ulterior tem- 
ple of Truth, must become one with Theology. In this 
temple “ not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
when philosophy will demonstrate that there is nothing 
in nature to shut ont the vision of the Divine, all is 
unity. The cosmical unity of things necessitates our 
attribution of existence to a Life of the Universe. This 
Life, however, must be found not merely in the order of 
nature, but in the elements that constitute the true 
spiritual being of humanity.—Richard Bedingfield. 
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INCARNATION AND APOTHEOSIS. 
BY GOODWYN Barut 
(From “ Freehight,’ April, 1872.) 


Some people are frightened at the ordinary teaching of 
the Incarnation, and it is indeed a narrow view of the 
true doctrine, and connected with many errors. Perfect 
love, however, casts out all fear—whether it be perfect 
love of God or of humanity—perfect love of truth or vir- 
tue. To say that Jesus Christ is God is a very limited 
and really blasphemous assertion. To say that God is in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself, is not so. There 
is, probably, no erroneous doctrine which has not its side 
of truth, or which, if extended to its full capacity, will 
not become true. The doctrine of the Incarnation is only 
false when it is exclusively applied to Jesus. Let it be 
extended to all human souls as they take flesh, and to 
the great universe itself as the body of God, and recognise 
the unity of substance in all that proceeds from God with 
himself, and we then perceive how God does indeed dwell 
with men and take up his abode with them. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as ordinarily held, is irrational and 
false ; but there are many true trinities in the Divine 
Being, without which we could not well account for the 
diversity of operation with the same Spirit, or be able to 
place the trinitary powers with which we ourselves oper- 
ate as with fertilising streams, in any relationship of 
likeness to the Universal Divine Fountain from whence 
they flow. There is a substantial unity in all things, and 
that Unity is God, and this Unity characterises the va- 
riety of the universe and is partaken of in various pro- 
portions by humankind. 

All things come from God, and all Bite return to 
Him. There iy Divine Incarnation and Human Apothe- 
osis. As we use that which comes from God, so shall be 
our state when to Him we return. The ‘deeper and 
truer and more thorough the Incarnation, the higher and 
faller and more thorough the Apothoosis. We are gerit 
out as gleaners into this field of God, and according ta 
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our industry is the size of the sheaves which we bear back 
home to Him. God’s providences are not partial or ca- 
pricious, but all that is is from Him,.and will work out 
a good purpose ; for we are not only in a state of Being, 
but of Becoming. The Divine Providence is universal ; 
and although the deeper the want, the fuller is the Incar- 
nation, and prayer is thus answered, and herein may 
appear inequality, Equity yet rules—for the excess in 
proportion answers to the capacity of the soul at birth— 
a result of antecedent ages, and to the influx of the Divine 
Spirit into its life, corresponding with its co-operative 
activity. These conditions are, in other words, referable 
to the antecedents of prior existence, for we are in God 
from everlasting to everlasting, to laws in humanity of 
succession and heritage, and the moral stamina thereby 

strengthening us, and afterwards to the right use of the 
means and opportunities which our surroundings minister 

to us. 

The unity of substance in the universe is the only pos- 

sible basis of Divine Incarnation in humanity. Spirit 

and matter are the two poles of universal being tho- 
roughly essentiai to,each other, and existing—although 

in different forms and relationships—to the same amount 

from ever and for ever. So much spirit and so much 

matter—so much of the more refined and so much of 
the grosser portion of the substance of the universe, 

always existing, but undergoing continuous change, be- 

coming and again to become incarnate and reincarnate, 

coming from God and going to Him, now in Incarnation, 

then in Apotheosis. We have been from all eternity 
with God, because we are one with Him in substance, 

whose body is the universe and He its soul. As Jesus 
Christ came from Him and went’ to Him, so do we. The 

finite cannot do otherwise in relationship to the Infinite. 
We each of us lived before that Spirit, as incarnate, under 
the name of Abraham, existed upon earth ; even as Jesus 
said, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am.” Immediately, we 

come in body and soul from the loins and spirits of our 

parents and human ancestry ; but in the beginning, each 

one from God, to whom we return after each life, to re-~ 
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ceive in new frames a new existence, according to that 
which we have done in the body, whether to be abased 
or to be glorified in Him. There is— 


“ One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” - 


Since the universe is identical in substance, and we 
stand upon the unity of God in all things, and Nature is 
God manifest in matter, and Humanity is God manifest 
in the flesh, and these two epiphanies are substantially 
the same—science and religion, their interpreters, speak- 
ing with like voices—what is the course of progress ? how 
may advancement be best made? It is in the more con- 
scious intelligent harmony of the parts with the whole 
that progress consists. As finite souls grow into under- 
stood union with the Infinite Spirit, the universe goes 
onward to perfection. The attainment of the highest 
moral unity in intelligent existence is the aim and end of 
Universal Providence, It is in moral harmony, in spiri- 
tual unison, in unity of will-and character with God, that 
we attain perfection. It was of this unity which Jesus 
spake when he said, ‘‘ I and my Father are one’—and of 
this unity we may all partake. One in substance with 
the All-Father—as are all things more or less—Jesus 
exitered also into the nobler moral harmony, into the spi- 
ritual union with God, into the “Higher Pantheism” of 
Tennyson, into which we may enter, and where is the 
fulness of bliss for evermore. As, to accomplish His de- 
signs, we come from God, so in their fulfilment we go to 
Him ; and the course of an elder brother is the type of 
what all the family have to perform ; hence the object of 
Divine Incarnation in individuals is to work out the de- 
signs of Universal Providence, and the consummation of 
Human Apotheosis personally isto become one with God 
in having aided to; fulfil-them. 

Through the’ incarnation of the soul in the body as a 
finite part of the Infinite Spirit, there is given us from 
the first the means of communion with God, and the glo- 
rious opportunity of becoming revelations of his character 
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and manifestations of his will. Through communion 
with Him and by benevolence to others of his human 
family we have to cleanse away the stains which our 
spirits have acquired in their transmission from Him, 
that He may shine through them in perfect purity, and 
that we may attain the glory which we had with Him at 
the beginning—the excellence of his design in us. Thus 
there is not only Incarnation but Re-incarnation, in one 
phase of existence ; God is not only in us, but will be 
more inus. We may not only have his presence pas- 
sively, but have it working in our souls, so that we may 
say with Jesus that the Father heareth us always. Ac- 
cording to our capacity, we may have Him fully with us. 
So we may understand of Jesus, that in him the fulness 
of the Father dwelt, and accept the poetical sentiment :— 


“ Then did the Force expand, expand— 
I knew him through the dread disguise, 
As the whole God within his eyes 
Embraced me,” 


English poets are- most quotable on such themes, as 
they are the best expositors for us of the religious senti- 
ment in our day, as the Hebrew psalmists were for their 
nation and times. And they are, at least, nothing inferior 
to these in elevation of conception, in beauty of illustra- 
tion, in clearness of expression, or in morality of life ; 
while their light is greater—as is the general light of our 
days—compared with those of Israel. 

With the progress of the ages God becomes more and 
more incarnate in humanity. From every point of view 
the growth has been great, the progress glorious. The 
church of God—or collective humanity in its various sa- 
cred aspects—was never in a better state than at the 
present day; and there was never more energy in it, 
more true life quickening and stirring in iv, a larger heart 
of benevolence, or a more inquiring state of mind. All 
its doubts and distractions, its spiritual agitations and 
intellectual controversies are in reality most excellent 
signs, and prove to all true vision that it is seeking higher 
ideals of faith and nobler forms of development, and, dis- 
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satisfied with the past, is pressing nobly on to the future. 
Rome abdicates, and Mecca and Benares behold greater 
light. The Moslem are converting Africa. The Hindu 
turns from his native idols and will not receive those of 
our lands. Christians and Buddhists, whose lines from 
the beginning have run wonderfully parallel, are both 
now engaged in revision and retranslation of their ancient 
scriptures. We are, in fact, at the end of one great 
ecclesiastical age of the world, and ready to hail the 
dawning of another, more bright and beautiful. 

So also in regard to the manifestation of God in Nature. 
In no past era has science been so glorious an interpreter 
of the Divine embodiment in the universe as at the. pre- 
sent time. We are tracing the evolution of finite form 
from the minutest germs that compose matter up to the 
noblest proportions of humanity. The ascent from the 
worm to the angel is every day becoming clearer to us. 
The Divine laws of development in the universe are evi- 
dently sufficient to account for all that is or will be. 
Grand, but baseless cosmogonies, the leaps of ignorance 
in the dark, or the arbitrary assumptions of speculation 
are superseded by scientific facts of evolution under which 
the imperfect passes away and all the best survives, and 
we recognise the Divine unity in all life—no longer as a 
beautiful dream, but as a glorious reality. And all this 
fresh religious life and new scientific interpretation has 
its representation everywhere. The church, as an aggre- 
gate of all religious organisations, great and small, is 
moving in all its branches ; even its most stationary sects 
have free inquiry in some direction or other stirring 
among them, and the wind of God blowing amid their 
boughs. And all our progress in science is available to 
the masses. Literature is at everyone’s command. We 
mo longer publish our books in Latin for fear the crowd 
should know too much ; no longer is knowledge or talent 
the property of a few. We have multitudes of able men. 
The revolution that takes the sword perishes with the 
sword ; but the peaceful revolution—social and demo- 
cratic to its core—in which all classes are really concurr- 
ing, for the spirit of the age compels them and is irresist- 
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ible, is still going on, and will go on until all true prin- 
ciples incarnate themselves in the masses, and not human. 
legislators but Divine laws shall rule them. + 
While rejoicing in this. glorious process which shall 
render God incarnate in collective humanity, we must not 
forget to acknowledge the deep debt of gratitude which 
our race owes to those great personal spirits who, when 
there was no open vision for the peoples, heard the Voice 
Divine and obeyed its word. Jesus was crucified, but 
Christ they could not crucify; for the Christ—the 
Anointment within hira—was God himself, the Infinite 
Father, the Eternal Saviour of all! It is through the 
great personal spirits of the past that the Divine Incar- 
nation has attained its present elevation in the heart of 
collective humanity ; and this process of embodying the 
Divine Will has not been confined to Christendom. The 
Jews thought that they were the only people of God, and 
deceived themselves. But the rule of God is a Universal 
Providence ; nothing takes place without His overruling 
its means to His end. Christendom has not been Hig 
only instrument, but the other great dispensations of re- 
figion have been eminent factors in the erabodiment of 
His will in humanity ; and Buddha and Mohammed, and 
others who with them have been the great founders an 
conservers of religious life to so many myriads, haye not, 
been without His inspiration and overruling help. His 
is the sole and absolute power, and men cannot act for. 
good without Him. True Universalism, indeed, divides 
itself into two grand compartments—Universal Proyi- 
dence and Universal Salvation—and the one represents 
Divine Incarnation, and the other Human Apotheosis, 
” 
THE FINANCE OF FAITH. ifrote 


“THE earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” The, 
Brotherhood of Faith bases its finance upon the idea of 
Divine Property.” It ‘hdlds ‘itg gifts and possessions in 
trust for the Divine Owner. Their usufruct is for Hig 
service. “It ie not 2 joint-stock society : the property of 
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which may become divisible. Any local possession it 
may hold—whether place of worship or school-house, of 
farm or factory—or any furniture of a sanctuary or other 
movable goods or chattels, are not the property of the 
loeal society which has for the time the use of them, but 
are held in trust: by its Central Board, for the general 
purposes of Divine Service. Neither individuals nor 
congregational societies acquire right or control of pro- 
perty, in accordance with the principles of our Order, 
Hence the use of remoyable Iron Churches is not only 
economical but educational. In the tract published at 
first upon this subject it was clearly set forth that one of 
the advantages of Iron Churches was that they could be 
removed in case the society worshipping in them did not 
do its part in the general work of the Order, or the loca- 
lity was otherwise found unsuitable for action. From 
the first, that which the Order has done has been carried 
out on this proclaimed principle. And all gifts and bene- 
factions have been received upon this understanding. 
Hence everything given for the use of the Order should 
be considered as an absolute gift to God, without any 
reservation of power in connection with it or idea of in- 
fluence to be obtained thereby. It is upon these terms 
only that rich men may serve our kingdom of God. The 
idea of the Offertory—an oblation to God—alns given 
in secret—free-will offerings in. thanksgiving for Divine 
mercies and bounties, and in fultilment of recognized 
duty—thus underlies our finance. As in subscriptions 
for our general purposes, it is not any supposition of 
what we may need, and-our views are wide enough to 
need all that. will be given us, which should guide the 
giver, so in the offertory of our local societies there should 
be no calculation as. to the amount which may be needed 
for the payment of the expenses of preachers, or the or- 
dinary outgoings of the place of worship ; but in both 
cases gift and offering should be regulated upon higher 
principles. The offering should, be purely for God's ser- 
vice, in return to Him for his own gifts, in grateful obla- 
tion to him ; and not selfishly for the support of any one 
place, but in principle for the benefit of the wide universe. 
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Hence the congregation or local society is not the unit 
of our Order. We have that unit in the District Super 
intendent, Board and Association, to which the local 
societies, in that district account, and by which they are 
assisted. In like manner District Associations and 
Boards will be placed in relationship with a Provincial 
Organization, and provinces with the National Constitu- 
tion of the Order. 

The great object of the finance of the Order is to in 
duce an unselfish distribution of the funds placed at its 
disposal, to subordinate local action to collective agency, 
to inspire the rich societies to help the’ poor societies, 
rather than to expend only upon themselves, to equalise 
as much as possible both burdens and blessings. No 
sanctuary should be without its beauty of service, but 
while hundreds of parishes are without an altar of wor- 
ship to the One and Universal God, the needs of others 
must be thought of before our own luxuries. Supposing 
we have three societies in a district, they have not only 
to think each of themselves and of each other, but of 
that fourth society, which if they are true to their mission, 
they will also be combined in constituting, 

Upon the support of the Sustentation Fund most 
largely depends the initiation in any new province or dis- 
trict. It should enable us to make grants for any fresh 
missionary enterprise upon which it seemed right to 
direct financial power. * Provincial Superintendents of 
the Order might be appointed to act as general mission- 
aries in the most important shires and counties, by giving 
tentative courses of lectures in the large towns and after- 
wards deciding upon what special district to concentrate 
their efforts. Foreign missions are by no means out of 
the question. A movement based upon the universal 
religious ideas of humanity, can never in idea be confined 
to one country. Nothing but lack of means can limit 
its action. It has cause of appeal to Hindoos as well as 
Englishmen. Its mission is to enlarge the faith of Islam 
as well as of Christendom. No church—and much less 
a church founded upon universal ideas—can live up to 
its ideal, without foreign missions. And no church can 
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become universal, unless it is such a Universal Church as 
we work for—universal not merely in name, but in ideas. 

To carry out wide objects there is of course the neces- 
sity to capitalize, in the minds of those who are commer- 
cially engaged. Buta Finance of Faith regards this only 
as a contingency. In every case, it must not only ex- 
pend but exceed its annual income. Credit, always 
founded on some faith, belongs to it, in right of its prin- 
ciples. It has a Divine Treasurer, who will cause its - 
needs to be supplied, by working upon the hearts of the 
beneficent and pressing its claims upon them. Faith 
alone can do the work which in this way has to be done. 
To calculate its cost would lead to utter dismay. 

In the Finance of Faith—the power of work must not 
however be forgotten. It may make, in its own ways, 
labour a source of wealth. In constituting a society the 
first thing to be thought of is a place of worship—but to 
that place-of worship may be added institutions—both 
educational and industrial—which shall not. only be con- 
ducted on religious principles but have lucrative results. 
The education of youth is clearly a proper work in which 
members of our Order could be engaged in its general 
interest, An adaptation of the co-operative principle to 
farm or factory is also a natural outcome of our religious 
principles ; and our Sanctuary surrounded by its village 
of associative industry, with its inhabitants working for 
God as well as themselves, would be among the proudest 
sights we could contemplate. 

The Finance of Faith has not been untried. It has 
proved its practicality over and over again. Its danger 
is not in being continued but in being abandoned. All 
religious societies have begun in it. And just inasmuch 
as they have departed from it, and gone on to capitalize, 
have they themselves lost sight of their original mission, 
been deprived of their primitive force, and become petri- 
fied to all fresh life. Its true appeal is to the beneficent 
life of the day—as day after day dawns upon it. It be- 
longs, indeed, to the true religion of trust in the daily 
mercies and universal providence of God. 
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1. We believe in God’s providential care'and in his 
infinite love. That in all our duties and cares we may 
feel his presence, and find his guidance and help. 

2. We believe that this world is not a scene of proba- 
tion, but a school for the training and se Mero of 
men. 

3. We believe that Christ came not to save us Seon 
God’s wrath, but from our errors and sins, and to win us 
by his mission to the knowledge and love of a heavenly 
life. 

4. We believe that by all honest and noble work, and 
all innocent recreations, we aay enrich and gladden our 
earthly lives. 

5. We believe that death should be ever viewed not as 
our foe, taking from us with a relentless hand the dearest 
objects of our love, but owr friend, sent to bear our kin- 
dred, and friends, and ourselves up to other and brighter 
mansions of our Father’s house. 

6. We believe that men are to be measured not by 
their professions, or creeds, but by their fruits, by the 
aim and temper of their daily lives. 

This—if we grasp it—is the spirit of our precious aa 
sniping Faith.—Christian Leader. 


REOPENING HYMN. 
BY, MRS.) Cs; .A.) SOULE. 


;, With hearts that were tender and true, 
(‘With hands that were faithful and free, 
, \We have built up our temple anew, 
+») 5), And ask now a blessing from Thee. 
«4» O.Father, dear Father, we pray, ast : 
Thou wilt give us jthy Pleasing to- dons bri earl 


Thy name to our souls Was so dear, 
Our faith in Thy love was so strong, 
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We feel it was right to draw near 

To Thee, to whom worship belongs : 
Thus we build up our temple anew, 
Willing hands and hearts, tender and true. 


May years, as they glide on their way, 
Bring hither rich treasures and rare, 

The souls that are joyous and gay, 
The souls that are heavy with care ; 

For each is the child of Thy love, 

And each needeth light from above. 


Let sin here its burden lay down, 
Let sorrow here wipe off its tears, 
And changing the cross for the crown, 
Let love be the victor of fear ; 
And all kneeling here by Thy shrine, 
Be blessed with a presence Divine. 


HOW WILL IT END? 


THERE is a conflict in the moral world. Truth and 
Error,—Good and Evil,—are struggling for the mastery 
—how will the conflict end? 

One of four answers, we think, must be given. 

1.. The conflict will never end. Sin is now in the 
world and will never cease, It will continue to war upon 
God, and God will continue to war upon it, but no final 
result will ever be reached. 

2. Evil will be subdued and overcome, Good men 
will be saved, but.evil men blotted out of existence for 
ever. The conflict will end in the annihilation of all 
evil, and of all evil men, and the righteous only be made 
immortal. 

«/ 8, God, who now hates sin, and seeks to redeem men’ 
from its power, will cease to hate it, and no longer work 
for the redemption of évil men ; but, by His own sove- 
reign will He ‘will take up sin into ‘his own care:and 
keeping, and compel the wicked to remain in wickedness 
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world without end. In this view sin becomes God's 
necessity, and lost souls in hell will do His will as per- 
fectly as it will be done by angels and the saved in heaven. 

4. God, in the exercise of his moral power, will displace 
and overcome all evil, and bring all human souls to know, 
and love, and enjoy Him for ever. 

Which is the most glorious view? For which can you 
PRAY ? 


NEW LEOCTIONARY. 
Cuar. X.—From the Koran of Muhuinmed. 


Praisr be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most 
merciful, the King of the day of Judgment. Thee do 
we worship, and of Thee do we beg assistance. Direct 
us in the right way. 

The earth is Allah’s. He giveth it as an inheritance 
unto such of his servants as he pleaseth, and the pros- 
perous end shall be unto those who fear Him. 

Every age hath its book of revelation: God shall 
abolish and shall confirm what he pleaseth. 

Assist one another according to justice and piety, but 
assist not one'another in injustice and malice. 

From. those who say, ‘ We are Christians,” have we 
received their Covenant ; but they have forgotten part of 
what they were admonished. Wherefore we have raised 
up hatred and enmity among’ them, till the day of 
resurrection ; and God will then surely declare unto them 
what they have been doing. 

Remember .when the apostles said, O Jesus, Son of 
Mary ! is thy Lord able to cause/a table to descend to us 
from heaven. He answered, Fear God, if ye are true 
believers. They said, We desire to eat thereof, that our 
hearts may be at ease, and that we may know that thou 
hast told us the truth, and that we may be witnesses 
thereof. 

Jesus, the Son of Mary, said, O God our Lord, cause 2 
table to descend 'to us from heaven, that the day of its 
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descent may become a festival day unto us, unto the 
first of us, and unto the last of us, and a sign: from Thee, 
and do Thou provide food for us, for Thou art the best 
provider. 

God said, Verily I will cause it to descend to you, but 
whoever among you shall disbelieve hereafter, I will 
surely punish him with a punishment, wherewith I will 
not punish any other creature. 

Unto God belongeth the kingdom of heaven and of 
earth, and of whatsoever therein is, and He is Almighty. 

Say, unto whom belongeth whatsoever is in heaven 
and in earth? Say, unto God, He hath prescribed unto 
himself mercy, and will surely gather you together on 
the day of resurrection. 

In the houses which God hath permitted to be raised 
and that his name be commemorated therein, men cele- 
brate his praises morning and evening, whom neither 
buying nor selling diverteth from the remembering of 
God, and the observation of prayer, and the giving of 
alms, fearing the day whereon men’s hearts and eyes 
shall be troubled, that God may recompense them accor- 
ding to the utmost merit of what they have wrought, and 
may add unto them of his abundance a more excellent 
reward. 

O true believers, deceive not God and his apostle, 
neither violate your faith against your own knowledge. 

Whatsoever ye shall expend in the defence of the reli- 
gion of God it shall be repaid unto you, and ye shall not 
be treated unjustly. 

It is Allah who hath strengthened thee with his help 
and with that of the faithful, and hath united then: 
hearts. 

If thou hadst expended whatever riches are in the 
earth, thou couldst not have united their hearts, but Ged 
united them, for He is mighty and wise. 

‘Moreover, they who have believed and have fled their 
country, and employed their substance and persons in 
fighting for the religion of God, and they who have given 
the prophet a refuge among them and have assisted him, 
these shall be deemed the nearést of kin to each other. 
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‘But they who. have believed but have not fled their 
country, shall have no right of kindred at all with you, 
until they also fly. 

To God, belongeth the east and the west ; therefore, 
whithersoev er ye turn yourselves to pray, there i is the 
face of God, for God is omnipresent and omniscient. 

Paradise shall. be brought near unto the pious, and it 
shall be said unto them, This is what ye have been pro- 
mised. 

Set not up any equals unto God, against your own. 
knowledge. 

If ye be in doubt concerning that revelation which we 
have sent down to our servant, produce anything equal to 
it, and call your other witnesses than God, if yespeak truth. 

Who will be averse to the religion of Abraham but he 
whose mind is infatuated? Surely we have chosen him 
in this world, and in that which is to come he shall be 
one of the righteous. 

When his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself unto me, 
he answered, I haye resigned myself unto the Lord of all 
creatures. 

And Abraham bequeathed this religion to his children, 
and Jacob did the same, saying, My children, verily God 
hath chosen this religion for you, therefore die not unless 
ye also be resigned. 

They say, become Jews or Christians that ye may be 
directed. Say Nay, we follow the direction of Abraham 
the Orthodox, who was no idolator. 

Say, we believe in God, and that which hath been senf, 
down unto us, and that which hath been sent to Abraham 
and Ishmael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the tribes ; and 
that which was delivered to Moses and Jesus, and that: 
which was delivered unto the prophets, from their Lord - 
we make no distinction between any of them, and to God 
we are resigned. 

The baptism of God have we received, and who is 
better than God to baptize? Him do we worship. 

Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Christian, but he 
was of the true religion, one resigned unto God, and was 
not of the number of the idolators, 
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Say, Verily my prayers and my worship, and my life and 
my death, are dedicated unto God, the Lord of all 
creatures; he hath no companion. 

Shall I desire any other Lord besides God ? since he is 
the Lord of all things, and no soul shall acquire any 
merits or) demerits but for itself, and no burdened soul 
shall bear the burden of another. bs 

Regularly perform thy prayer at the declension of the 
sun, at the first darkness of the night, and the prayer of 
daybreak, for the prayer of fener eak is borne witness 
unto by the angels. 

And watch some part of the night in the same exercise, 
as a work of supererogation for thee; peradyenture thy 
Lord will raise thee toa honorable station;, 

And say, O Lord, cause-me to. enter with a favourable 
entry, and cause me to come forth with a favourable 
coming forth, and grant me from thee an assisting power. 

And say, Truth is corhe ‘and falsehood is vanished, for 
falsehood is of short continuance!, 

Say, God is One God: the Eternal God: he begetteth 
not, neither is. begotten ; and there is not .any,one like 
unto Him. 

The sentence of God will surely come to be executed, 
wherefore do not hasten it. Praise be unto’ Him ! and 
far be that from him which they:associate, with him, 

He shall cause the angels to descend with a reyelation 
by his command, unto such of his servants as he pleaseth, 
saying, Preach that there is no God except myself ; 
therefore fear me. 

He hath created the heavens and the earth to manifest 
his justice ; far be that from him which they associate 
with him. 

Wherefore, 0 Muhummed, forgive thy people with a 
gracious forgiveness. 

Verily thy Lord is the creator of thee and of them, and 
knoweth what is most expedient. 

Behave hk with meekness towards the tue be- 
lievers, and say, I-am a public preacher. 

Call, therefore, upon God: exhibiting your religion 
pure unto Him, although the infidels be averse thereto. 
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He is the Being of exalted degree, the possessor of the 
throne ; who sendeth down the Spirit at his command, 
on such of his servants as he pleaseth: that he may 
warn mankind of the day of meeting. 

Unto whom will the Kingdom belong on that day? 
Unto* the only, the Almighty God. There shall be no 
injustice done on that day, 


ASPIRATION. 
BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


Father divine ! sustain us, and deny 

Our vain petitions till we do obey 

Thy great behest, and live adoringly, 

Seeing thy spirit as a Holy Day. 

Our life is awful, and we often sink 

Beneath the terrors that the soul evokes. 

We dread the dawn of light and noontide ray, 
We dread to see ourselves and fear to think. 
We cannot say to God, “O let us drink . 

The gall, and spare not the severer strokes.” 
Yet heroes of the cross can still “ arise, 

And go unto the Father,” as of old, 

The counterfeit of life and joy despise, 

And ask, at earth’s expense, for heaven’s true gold. 
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PRAYER FOR THE DEAD. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Hear our prayers O merciful Father, for our- 
selves and others, and hear their prayers for 
themselves and us, whether in this world or in 
the worlds beyond. 


Bless those who have gone forth from us and 
before us into the dark valley of the shadow of 
death, and who are now in thy more immediate 
presence, and grant them their consummation of 
peace and bliss—Band of Faith Lnturgy. 


Our views respecting prayer for the dead, will depend 
upon our conception of the character of prayer, and our 
idea of the condition of the human soul after death. If 
we hold the ordinary notions of vicarious sacrifice, atone- 
ment and redemption, and refer the future as well as the 
past exclusively to the work of Jesus, and in this way 
except in relationship to that work, virtually ignore the 
continued will and power of God; if in fact we circum- 
scribe the action of God within the boundaries of that 
artificial schome of salvation, which is very generally, 
although on very false foundations, attributed to Him, 
we Shall most probably consider the idea of prayer for 
the dead, as a foolish and useless thing. Such, however, 
is not our theology. We do not admit the usual scheme 
of redemption. We believe that tho influence of Jesus 
redeoms from that which degrades us in a far more real 
and practical way than that scheme presents. We 
believe that the Holy Spirit of God become the spirit of 
holiness in us, is true salvation. The idea of prayer for 
the dead becomes then an open question, if.not a devout 
duty. While Protestant Churches exclude from their 
offices of worship all prayer for the dead, on the ground 
that the condition of souls for all eternity is irrevocably 
determined by their individual relationships to the 
scheme of vicarious sacrifice, admitting no such scheme, 
we are loft free to offer up the pious desires of our hearts 
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to the fountain of all grace and merey, for the immortal 
welfare of those who have departed this life in faith and 
love, and for the enlightenment in the future life of that 
far larger number whom on earth the good tidings of 
God have never reached. 

Is there anything in our views of the nature of prayer— 
anything in the rational character of prayer itself, which 
should militate against this? We believe that prayer 
should be rightly offered, not for temporal possessions, 
but for immortal treasures ond everlasting graces. Are 
not our thoughts in this way led into the far future, as 
well as employed about the immediate present? We 
believe that we should seck the spiritual and enduring 
gifts that can be derived from prayer to God, Should 
we, however, limit the time in which God shall confer 
these upon us? In the view of the infinite merey 
of God, is there any period which we ought to fix upon 
in which the Lord should cast, off for ever and be favour- 
able no more? Can we conceive of any cessation of His 
goodness, or of any time in which it would, not, offer 
opportunities to us of becoming more perfect in His holy 
will? To pass over for the moment, that uncountable 
multitude of all nations and tongues to whom the king- 
dom of God, according to Jesus, has never been revealed 
in this life, is there not. more graco, more knowledge, to 
be desired for all in the future existence ; is there any 
earthly goodness that cannot immeasurably be enhanced in 
the heavenly spheres ; whatever there may be here, is there 
any limit to human perfection there, or any circunseription. 
to the holy desires for it; breathed forth from, the lips of 
pious friendship or of devout love 1 If also,.as we believe, 
in our prayers for spiritual things, we may be usefulas 
far as this life is concerned to others as well as ourselves, 
if we can co-operate with them in prayer, if we can help 
them by our prayers, if with the subtle clectrie current, 
of a living force our prayer speeds forth into the spiritual, 
pase and affecting them with its invisible sympathy, 
does its work within their souly~may it not reach them, 
in the other life as well as this, will it not pierce beyond, 
the veil of mortality as well as through the veil 
of flosh, and penetrate beyond the valley of death 
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as well as through the regions of sense? When our 
earthly friends were apart from us in space, did not 
our prayer speed forth and find them, and now they are 
removed from the earth shall that prayer delay and not 
reach and helpthem? Assuredly there is the same God, the 
same law, the same grace, the sameeilicacy everywhere. Our 
souls are not less bound to those whom we loved and 
cherished here, because they have gone hence. When 
' here, we eared for them, we loved them, and do we care 

for them and love them less now? If a thousand leagues 
will not sever love, neither will a million thousand. 

The love that is only of time isa poorthing. Unless 
it extends into eternity, stretches from world to world 
and expands from life to life, it is not true love. Even 
so a faith which is limited to God’s power here, and 
which does not trust in his everlasting possibilities of 
grace and benefit hereafter, is a weak and infirm and 
unworthy one, is no true foundation of religion, and no 
firm abiding staff for the soul. When our loved ones 
depart from this life, does not our thought follow them, 
does not our love go with them and should not our 
prayer be with them also? Is there any distance of time 
or space which can stay the movements of our spirits in 
thought and love for them, and what then can restrict 
the effusion of our wills and desires on their behalf? Tf 
our thought is really of them and our love with them, 
our prayers will neither be unuttered or unanswered. 
Tnasmuch as we think of and love the departed, it is an 
intuition, a natural instinct with us, to pray for the 
dead. In vain it is expelled from creeds and liturgies— 
the heart rises superior to them. Few who have any 
love for their departed friends, are so bound down by 
their sect-opinions and credal schemes, as not to tum 
their hearts to God for them. You know, when they 
have been taken from you, that with tearful eyes you 
have wished them God speed, upon their dim and 
mysterious way. You know, that forgetting your poor 
creeds, you have most fervently desired that they might 
enter into bliss and glory everlasting. You know that 
you scarcely ever feel so solemn and near to Ged as when 
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you thus commend the souls of your friends to him, 
You know that you have commended the spirit of your 
friend to God at his death-bed, when the eye has been 
closed and the body rigid, and you have thus prayed for 
the dead, and never can you regret it, for it was a natural 
instinct so to do, and it brought its sweetness with it, and 
a holy and acceptable thing it is, to man and God. Yes, 
I repeat, it is a natural instinct to pray for the dead. If 
we lovethem, ourthoughtsand desires forthem will often fol- 
low them, and these contain in themselvesthe very essence 
of prayerfulness—they are indeed prayers, and often 
more real and efficacious than mere verbal petitions 
which may be uttered by the tongue but not felt in the 
heart. Yes! unless you are very loveless, very thought- 
less, you have often prayed for the dead. 

The paid masses to deliver the dead from purgatory, 
in use in the Romish church, without doubt caused a 
reaction in the Protestant mind against the communion 
in prayer of the living with the departed. Reaction 
usually runs into extremes. Falseness begets falseness. 
It is-natural to associate the memory of our beloved 
departed ones with the highest and holiest human 
memory, but paid masses are no true prayers. There 
was the error, not in holy prayer for the dead, but in 
thinking that a priesthood on the receipt of money, could 
liberate a soul from purgatory. If future punishment 
is really purgatorial or purifying as we ourselves think, 
it is not to be prayed against, but to be prayed for, in 
the sense of the accomplishment of its purifying processes. 
for the soul. But that the Roman church has erro- 
neously held a truth, and its priesthood have traded in 
its misrepresentation, is no argument against the right 
use of that truth, but only against its abuse. Popular 
cries are only heeded by moral cowards, and the good 
character of truths demand a generous vindication-at our 
hands, as well as the good character of persons. Prayer 
for the dead, although it ought to be formalized in public 
worship, for public worship is the formal confession of 
our faith, should never be left in the hands of a priest- 
hood. It springs from a private feeling, and should be 
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regarded as a private act and duty. And so largely, it 
really is. It is the effusion of devout souls of all coun- 
tries and communions, in their holy secrecies and soli- 
tudes. Extirpated from sect-life, and contradicting many 
of its creeds, it yet privately maintains itself among the 

multitude of faithful and loving spirits. Itisina 
real, although unrecognized sense, the universal custom 
of the Church of God, and will become more avowedly 
so, as truth spreads and nobler ideas of God's character 
and providence prevail. 

Of course, prayer for the dead, when the idea is enter- 
tained that the soul after death departs to a fixed and 
stationary abode, would be superfluous. If also, we are 
so far sunk in erroneous ideas of God as to think there 
are some souls who for supposed error in creed will 
without doubt perish everlastingly, prayer for them 
would be absurd. If such teachings, on the contrary, 
are thoroughly false, as we believe them to be—if in 
God’s house in the heavens there are many mansions, 
and a soul after death can ascend from glory to glory, in 
a rising scale of perfection—if punishment is purifying 
and rehabilitating to the departed spirit—if on the foun- 
dation of the infinite mercy of God, the new life grants 
the new opportunity, and the fresh sphere confers the 
fresh capacity—if spiritual sympathy obtains in heaven 
as on earth, and has like efficacy, then prayer for the 
dead, whether they be im bliss or bale, is neither 
superfluous nor absurd, but fitting, helpful, and worthy 
altogether. 

The authority of prayer for the dead, we hold then to 
be founded, not on any specific declaration from any 
writing, canonical, apochryphal or otherwise, but upon 
its natural instinctiveness, its intuitional standing in the 
human heart, and upon its agreement with the most 
true and comprehensive views of God's character, and 
the relationships of his providence im the future life. If 
He is good and eternal, merciful and infinite, there is no 
position in which he can be supplicated in vain. We too 
frequently follow the custom of the Hebrew psalmists in 
heaping imprecations upon the heads of the departed. It 
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would be better to follow them to the grave with the 
truly pious practice of praying for them there. The 
faith which teaches us that all punishmentis purifying, will 
lead us to pray for the dead. The belief that inspires 
us with hope in the ever-increasing knowledge and bliss 
of eternity, will lead us to the same course. What if the 
brother who has gone before us has arrived where the 
wicked of earth cease from troubling, and where the 
weary of earth are at rest, is there no advancement to be 
hoped there, no fresh glory to be attained? Is the peace 
there, absence of life and action ; and the rest there, 
dulness and stagnation? Is sympathy, yea earthly, 
human sympathy, shut out from that celestial abode, and 
can no breath of warm, loving, helpful prayer reach its 
regions of cloyed satiety and pious sloth? We cannot 
believe it, for it opposés all God’s revelations of the 
derivation of virtue and of the activity of goodness. 
Surely there is yet another and a higher life to be 
prepared for, when we have even passed to our next 
existence, and such progress shall continue for ever. 
Surely in the future lives, there will ever be nobler 
doubts to be resolved, and a fuller faith to be fulfilled. 
Yes ! the spirit of our brother soareth—soareth on high 
above the clouds that hem in our earthly state, among 
the glorified to become more glorious, among the blest 
to become more blessed, but even the faint breath of our 
poor prayers shall help to swell the heavenly breezes 
that waft him onward upon his infinite flight. 

It is in the spirit of this faith, that we hold it a good 
and holy thing to pray for the dead. God is not the 
God of the.dead, but of the living, for the dead to us are 
the living to Him. What may appear difficult to us, 
with regard to them, is easy and transparent to Him.. 
That He will help them in their new spheres, as he has 
helped them in their old, we may then reasonably ask. 
That He will continue to be their God and their portion 
for ever, we may surely pray. That He may remove 
ought of the soil of earth that yet sullies them, that they_ 
may arise in knowledge to truer conceptions of his provi- 
dence, that they may be exalted in all their vital rela- 
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tionships by a fuller influx of his holy spirit, that to his 
righteous will and glorious beatitudes they may attain 
an ever-increasing nearness, are assuredly prayers in 
most perfect harmony with each divine volition on their 
behalf. 

In this spirit let our prayer be offered for them, and 
thus will the departed be-more tenderly bound to us 
than by any other means, and so will the churches of 
heaven and earth communicate of their good things. 
We cannot doubt that they pray for ug,in the future life, 
and shall we not, pray, for them? The grave ought not 
to sever the, ties. that. bind, us to those—not lost, but 
gone before. All who, have gone onward before us into 
the dark valley haye a claim upon our sympathy. How 
many a pang of purification may we ease by a loving sigh 
of prayer. How many advances in bliss and glory may 
we enhance through the effusion of our devout desires, 
And for ourselves, happy shall be the thought and sweet 
the consolation, when we thoroughly feel that death is 
no barrier between ourselves and. our friends, when the 
gad idea that we can neyer do any more for them has 
passed away; and when we fully realize that all our 
prayers could do for them here, they can do for them in 
that life to which they are gone—promoting their spiri- 
tual good—touching their spirits with subtlest. sympathy, 
and helping them yet onward in their nearness to God. 


AN ETERNAL HELL. 
TWELVE REASONS FOR NOT BELIEVING THE DOCTRINE. 
By Owrnn Howe. 


1 


Gop is a glorious and an almighty being, of majesty so 
infinite that it would degrade his dignity to war with the 
loftiest powers in his universe, much more so to triumy it 
in their subjection. Shall the Omnipotent, then, arin 
himself with eternal vengeance, to subdue a creature 59 
feeble and so timid as man? 
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What should we think of an earthly sovereign, who, 
having a dislike to flies, should resolve upon their des- 
truction, and in order to accomplish his purpose, order 
his troops to exterminate the insects? God is far more 
exalted in comparison with man, than man is in compa- 
rison with a fly. 

IL. 


God is benevolent and he has created things innumer- 
able that are beautiful and good. Does he refresh his 
creatures with food and sleep merely to bring them to 
final and endless ruin? Is our world the place in which 
fiends are born and bred? If such is the Case, marriage 
ought to be avoided, for to give being to creatures doomed 
to eternal misery is most foolish and most cruel. Fathers! 
mothers ! let me ask you, can you believe in so tremen- 
dous a doctrine as this, fraught as it most certainly ig 
with dishonour to God and to yourselves? If it is true, 
you have acted a wicked part in bringing your children 
into life. If it is true, God is not merciful, for the in- 
fiction of eternal pain can never be the work of a merci- 
ful being. If it is true, man is a creature the most to be 
pitied, and God is of all tyrants the most to be dreaded, 
If it is not true, then is the harmony of the universe 
restored ; man need not tremble at the thought of God, 
but look up to him with a heart full of hope, confidence, 
and love. - 


III. 


Millions, countless rhillions,. have lived before Us 5 
millions are our companions now upon the earth ; and 
millions, far beyond all human calculation, shall be our 
successors. God has animated such hosts of spirits in 
this world alone, that ages ago the number was past the 
grasp of figures—how dreadful to suppose the half, much 
more the greater part of these vast hosts, should now be 
involved in complete ruin. If one immortal Spirit were 
to suffer in a way so horrible as is represented, the soli- 
tary calamity ought to be amply sufficient to overwhelm 
the universe with sorrow. If such myriads, of millions 
are in hell, language cannot utter the doleful lamenta- 
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tions that ought to bewail their eternal death. To Bay 
that God will punish with eternal firo the sins of men, is 
representing the Creator as without mercy, and destroys 
one of the brightest aspects of Deity—his benevolence. 


IV. 


The existence of an eternal hell necessarily implies the 
continuance of evil. If God sends men to hell, and shuts 
them up in despair and darkness, of course they will 
always remain wicked, as well as wretched. They would 
hate God for ever, and having no hope of relief or pardon, 
they would become desperate. If there is the hell that 
fanatics believe there is, then, as a consequence, evil 
must always remain the prominent feature of the universe ; 
and God, being the only Creator, having given existence 
to more evil than good, must give the preference to evil, 
This one consideration is sufficient to overthrow the 
gloomy doctrine of eternal punishment. 


V. 


Supposing one man had committed all the sins that 
have been committed by all mankind since the world 
began, even in that case he would not merit a punish- 
ment that should never end. Allow a thousand years of 
woe for each offence (a dreadful and unjust retribution), 
and the term of the criminal’s misery would finally 
arrive. To say, therefore, that God will chastise so feat- 
fully the faults of one individual, is equal to saying that 
God is not only unmerciful, but unjust ; and thus des- 
troys another of the attributes of the Deity. The most 
exalted employment that can engage the soul of man is the 
contemplation of the glorious majesty of God, and the 
grandeur and beauty of his infinite creation ; but he who 
thinks so wrongfully of the Almighty as to believe him 
revengeful and cruel, has not yet conceived properly of 
the great pervading Spirit, or entertained correct notions 
of the harmony and beauty of the universe. That God 
will punish the wicked there can be no doubt.) Sin is its 
own avenger and its own hell, even as virtue is its own 
heaven and reward. Let us become good, then, if we 
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would be happy. In enriching our minds by the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, and our hearts: with: virtue, we be- 
come like God, who is all goodness and light and wisdom. 
The good shalk become better and better still. ‘To gather 
together the scattered beams of the divine effulgence, 
until they blaze with the light and revelation of God, is 
the noblest occupation upon earth and the one that 
affords the most delight. This will be the employment 
of the spirits,of the sayed:in another world: Those who 
love not, God and. goodness are damned) and in hell, so 
long as they remain in so bad and deplorable a condition. 
Vi, . 

Neither-Moses nor Christiever propagated the dogma 
of.eternal perdition. It is motto be found in the Bible ; 
if some texts:appear to lean towards it, others. flatly con- 
tradict it, The idea of an: eternal hell has been engen- 
dered in the brain of a tyrannic priesthood, in order to 
frighten mankind to submit to their spiritual despotism. 


VIL. 


Nobody; really believes in, the eternal :perdition of a 
soul. Let the reader reflect for a few moments, and he 
will find he:does not think it possible that. any of his 
sisters or; brothers, or friends who may be dead; are 
damned for,eyer! The mindand feelings rebel against 
such an idea, We commit.the bodies and souls of others 
into the;hands of God, with. but little inquietude as con- 
cerns: their, future: ultimate condition ; why then is. it 
that weido not repose the same confidence in Him as to 
our own,selves in connection with an hereafter? _ 


VIII. / 

“Man,”.a8.a celebrated author has said, “is more to 
be pitied)than punished, and more weak than wicked.” 
If-he errs, it:is often from-ignorance, not from intention. 
Who can blame the ignorance,of the uneducated, or the 
superstition, of those nations. upon whom the light of 
knowledge and truth has never shone ? 
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If God is so much displeased with what he has created, 
he could easily reform what is amiss and model the 
whole anew. The exercise of his. power and will would 
be sufficient to change the bad. te good,.and reform all 
that may be out of place. To. do this would be more 
according to the dictates of benevolence, tham to punish 
defaulters with eternal fire. 


X. 


The book of Nature contains a thousand passages that 
prove the Almighty smiles upon his creation. The gospel 
that Jesus came to make known to man represents God 
as being Love. The misinterpreters of scripture, and 
they alone, describe him otherwise. 


xT. 


Because all men are born to die, gloomy religionists 
take occasion tc infer, God is wroth with them: This is 
an absurd conclusion. Death is no.evil, A thing so 
general cannot be so very dreadful. The smallest insect 
has sufficient strength and fortitude to surrender up its 
life when necessary. 

XI. 


The light of reason has long struggled. with the dark- 
ness of superstition. The infancy of the world listened 
to frightful stories, and from the early ages legends of 
horror have descended to us. It is our dnty to investi- 
gate the opinions of antiquity, and to cast from us the 
fables of the world’s nonage. The thick mantle of time 
has long since overshadowed the religions that first flous 
ished among mankind. That futurity will bring with it 
rewards and punishments has been the general opinion, 
and is consistent with the character of God. But to say. 
Gt bell is sternal son elemulity thet bee: donied: dam, 
Le ide of time, and as_man_ becomes enlightened it 
shall-be doomed in the flood of ages. 
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By Oscar Mutton. 


What seekest thou ? 
A branch of the tree that cannot die ; 
The tree which symboleth innocence 
And life beyond this life of sense ; 
Careful I seek that branch, that I 
On my breast may bear it evermore, 
And fear not to enter death’s open door. 


Brother, search on ! 
For never in vain can be thy quest ; 
When thy sight is purged and thought made 
clear, 

Thow lt find the bough to the Master dear : 
On the grave of the just when thou dost rest ; 
The fadeless bloom that upspringeth there, 

Een that is the sign that thou wouldst wear. 


Searcher, farewell ! 

Let thy faith be strong—thy courage high ; 
Though the way may be through deserts drear, 
The Master is guide—have thou no fear, 

Danger and death from thy path will fly ; 

For who has the sign of the mystic tree, 
Hath pledge of life in his purity. 


UNCHURCHED RELIGION. 
By Joun T. Marg try. 


OrtTHopox Christians not seldom overlook the fact that 
goodness lives where no priest reigns, and types of a 
splendid faith abound without the pale of consecrated 
temples that echo the shiboleths of creed. In short, 
there is a holiness that hesitates to worship. The old 
fable of Adam and the stolen fruit may not impress all 
men as a literal record of human history—but hundreds 
anticipate a heaven that fear no hell; sigh for the salva- 
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tion that no imagined infinite wrath endangers. They 
exercise abundant belief in an Eternal Providence, even 
when indifferent to the requisitions of popular theology. 
Such bold free-thinkers may have not a table of stone, 
fragments of Tabernacle-song, or ten God-uttered com- 
mandments ; but they feel their election sure neverthe- 
less, and have a conscience as clear as the lake-water— 
@ faith as unclouded as the violet summer skies. These 
religionists, that boast not of their baptism, are not with- 
out witness. Neither do they shirk moral obedience and 
discipline. They have a work on hand daily. As Byron 
philosophically expresses the duty :— 
“°Tis to create, and in creating live, 
A being more intense.” 

There may be an awful deity living in the dreams of those 
who swear by no accepted theories of theological belief. 
Yea,—the feelings may run in search of a God when the 
heart is wrapt in its own loneliness ; and when life seems 
most sweet and endurable, the severest infidel may pant 
for its everlasting perpetuation. But who shall condemn 
the mighty ones that refuse to stoop, or groan, in the 
slavish sanctuary? Is there no prayer that can be whis- 
pered ? no psalm that is effectual without chorus explo- 
sion? Is there no altar without a bleeding sacrifice, 
away in the meadows—where the daisy gleams, and the 
cowslip invites the goodly Pantheist to unfoldings of 
the spiritual disposition ? Surely the poets, the botanists, 
and the unchronicled lane-wanderers meet the counte- 
nance of the Great Father somewhere in the forest soli- 
tudes. There may be no chime of bells, no smoking 
incense, or man in white with the books of tradition ; 
but the soul may possess the quiet confidence of a hope 
not mentioned in the lists—an assurance of the heaven 
that is to be. 

Whilst apologising for the piety that savours not of 
the church porch, and is unannounced by village bells, the 
writer would not under-estimate the claims of systematic 
theological teaching. By no means. Experience is 
against a conclusion so inexpedient. The church univer- 
sal is the salt of society ; the cruelty of many creeds 
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notwithstanding. If unchurched religion illustrates the 
virtue of moral and intellectual heroism, the discipline of 
amore active faith stands out as a finer ornament of 
well-spent being. But has not literature performed the 
functions of a religion unofficially, and saved souls alive, 
without the erection of an altar, or the noise of a formal 
revelation? If organised Christianity betrays the stamp 
that speaks its divinity, not less genuine is the goodness 
that guides many able quills in the record of holy human 
thoughts. What a forty-parson power was Tom Hood ! 
What a big heart had he ; and how contagious was the 
pathos that he owned. Who can refuse consecration to 
the holy conception of his songs? And what of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning? the almost unearthly handmaiden 
who took her charmed lute away from the banks of wild- 
thyme, that she might chronicle the smoke-stifled cry of 
unrecreated factory children. And who will deny the 
lay-righteousness of our popular living bookmakers ? 
These ali advance the labour, and in many cases yield the 
skill, that must evermore bless society; and the shep- 
herd’s crook, no less than the bishop’s crozier, the pen no 
less than the pulpit, will continue to illustrate the Broad 
Church interpretation of life and duty which the spirit 
of the age necessitates, and the Universal Father delights 
to honour. 


NEW LECTIONARY. Bote 
Coar. XI.—Fyrom the Parsee Pand-Namah. . 


By the help of the Lord, the giver of good health-— 
the wise counsels of Adarbad Maraspana. ; 

My son, meditate virtue, do not meditate sin. 

Be not thou grieved concerning that which thou 
may’st not have received from God. 

Be thou a lover of chiefs and of superior men, and not. 
disrespectful to them. 

That which is not good for thyself, do not thou do it . 
towards another man. i 

Always and at every time, trust thou in God alone, 
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and make that beloved to thyself which is increasingly 
profitable to thee. 

Labour and sacrifice thy life for the thing which is of 
God and the bright ones. 

-Be thou not at enmity with thy own soul. 

Do not boast of this world’s riches, for the wealth 
and treasure of this world are like a bird which goes from 
one tree and sitteth upon another, but sitteth not still 
upon one tree only. 

Ask God’s blessing and keep thy heart cheerful—then 
thou shalt obtain of the Lord an increase of his goodness. 

My son, I tell thee wisdom is a thing which is a great 
helper to man, for perchance riches may go, and the 
cattle at home may die; but wisdom will surely remain, 

Again, continue in thy endeavours to put faith in re- 
ligion, for what is the greatest consolation? Wisdom ! 
And what is most excellent? The hope concerning the 
other world ! 

Bear always the soul in mind. 

Although thou shouldest be acquainted with ever so 
many arts of charming a serpent, yet lay not thy hands 
oft times on the serpent, for if it should bite thee, thou 
wilt die on the very spot. 

Although thou shouldest know ever so well to swim in 
the water, yet go not thou ofttimes on rivers and deep 
waters, for the very water in which thou art, will drag 
thee away, and thou wilt die on the same spot. 

The most praiseworthy quality of him who makes 
zealous endeavours after religion, is to acquire knowledge. 

Although a man should live a hundred years in this 
world, yet he has at the last to go by the way of the 
bridge, Wherefore of this think, that at that time the 
men of thy kith aud kin will not come nigh thee ; be- 
cause they will be parted from thee ; only whatever be- 
nefit thou hast gained by good conduct according to wis- 
dom, will go with thee. 

A wise man understands about a good work from the 
beginning, but a fool only when he comes to his end. 

When the body is dissolving, when the bodily cage is 
broken up, the soul also will forget it, and go away from 
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it. The soul will cease working, and the bodily 
will become useless. The soul departed at that time 
will become anxiousconcerning the deeds done in the body. 
That will be the time when the eye which was last 
closed will not be opened again; at that time the heart 
that has been troubled will not throb again ; at that time 
the hand which is broken will not spring forth straight 
ain. 
‘Those persons who disobey the precepts of holy men, 
when they reach the other world, even on the way from 
the mountain of judgment unto the great and bright 
bridge, will see in their souls the recompense of whatever 
they have done by their body. 


Cuar. XII.—From the Grunth—the sacred book of the 
Sikh Gooroos. 


The true name is God, without fear, without enmity, 
the Being without death, the Giver of Salvation. 

Remember the primal Truth. Truth which was before 
the world began, Truth which is, and Truth, O N anuk, 
which will remain. 

How can Truth be told? How can falsehood be un- 
ravelled ? ‘ 

O Nanuk: by following the will of God, as by Him 
ordained. 

One Selfexisterit, Himself the Creator, O Nanuk, One 
continueth, another never was and never will be. 

Thou art in each thing, and in all places ; O God! 
Thou art the One Existent Being. 

My mind dwells upon One—Him who gave the soul 
and the body. : 

Numerous Mahomets have there been, and multitudes 
of Brahmas, Vishnus, and Sivas i 

Thousands of peers and prophets, and tens of thou- 
sands of saints and holy men if 

But the chief of lords is the One Lord, the true Name 
of God. 

O Nanuk, Of Gon, His qualities, without end, beyond 
reckoning, who can understand ? 
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THE POLITICAL ANALOGIES OF HEATHENISM 
AND MONOTHEISM. 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Tue political analogies connected with Heathenism and 
Monotheism, may be made an instructive and interesting 
way through which to view the development of our 
Unitarian Idea in the human mind. In the process of 
tracing out these analogies, it will be seen that Theism 
has its special politics, congruous with its central idea, 
underlaying the genuine presentations of its three great 
religious branches, the Hebrew, the Christian, and the 
Moslem, and offering a very broad platform of general 
principles, being not only national but international, the 
inferences from which will afford the best foundations on 
‘which to establish the political future of the world. 

That there is one God and Father of us all, involving 
the idea that the human race are one family is the 
central idea of Monotheism in contrast with the notion of 
different races and castes connected with the ancient 
heathen systems. A kind of national Monotheism, a grade 
above the highest form of heathenism, but still only con- 
veying the idea that the one true God was the special 
Tutelary Deity of one particular nation, appears to have 
been the first teaching under the name of Moses, but 
through the inspired genius of the Hebrew prophets that 
teaching grew into a more universal faith, until the One 
Jehovah of Israel was held to be the One Jehovah of 
mankind. When Jesus appeared, he re-echoed the grand 
creed of his nation, “ Hear, O Israel, Jehovah thy God is 
One Jehovah,” and Paul followed him with various 
glorious declarations of the one God and Father of 
all, who hath made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth. Muhummed continued the Unitarian, Hebrew 
and Christian tradition, opening his book with the words 
“Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures, the most 
merciful, the king of the day of judgment. Thee do we 
worship, and of thee do we beg assistance,” and his 


> 


political deduction from the unity of Allah was, that the 
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earth was the Lord’s and all the fulness thereof. These 
three great monotheistic religions, alike teach, although 
with some difference of light, the universal empire of 
God and the kinship and ‘equality of human kind ; and 
the pure Theism, which underlies their, corruptions, 
asseverates the same sublime doctrine, and presents it 
with our increased light of knowledge, for the acceptance 
of the rational and conscientious mind. pte 

This doctrine, howeyer, which has made Monotheism, 
the leading faith and the greatest religious power in the 
world, was not always taught. ‘There was a time when 
the teaching had generally been, to adopt Paul’s words, 
that there were “Gods many and Lords many,” a time 
when each nation, each tribe, each family, acknowledged 
the existence of many deities, and had each a special 
deity of its own which it more particularly reverenced, 
This was the past and is even the present characteristic 
of heathenism. Its gods are as numerous as its kings, 
and each god, as each king, has his own, petty dominions 
‘over which he rules more or less supremely, or rather is 
held to doso, Of Egypt even, the political adversary of 
Palestine, it has been said, that the deities outnumbered 
their votaries. e 

Tt was thus that the heaven of heathendom became split 
up as it were into a number of countless petty kingdoms 
and principalities, in very considerable analogy with the 
cotemporary political state of the world. For instance, 
our Heptarchy was really established upon the politics of 
Polytheism, although its rulers became nominal Christ- 
ians, and the earlier. British system of tribes was a still 
more marked illustration of this policy of separation and 
division. The seven Saxon kingdoms of England did not 
become united until the year 800 of Christendom. The 
division of our country into England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, was also in some sense a heathen political trinity, 
contrary to the unitary genius of the true Christian 
idea. 

When the Gospel proclaimed the doctrine that there 
was one God and Father of all, meaning by this that one 
Almighty being created and was the common parent of 
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ical revolution was implied and commenced its 
radual operation in the social condition and international 
relationships of our race. . Unity, instead of division, was 
henceforth to be not only the religious but the political 
aw of the world. So, when Muhummed proclaimed the 
ah of Allah in Arabia, the countless tribes ‘of the 
esert became fused into one great Moslem nation, and 
the ‘same doctrine, under the name of Jehovah, formed 
from the tribes of Israel, with their twelve standards, the 
Jewish people, with the fixed faith that they were des- 
tined to subdue all the nations of the earth, until there 
should be but one God and one people. 
~ Surely it is a sublime and logical idea that with one 
faith mankind should become one family. Division is 
heathen, unity is truly religious, whether in doctrine or 
politics. Heathenism largely entered into the Christen- 
dom of the middle ages, with its subordinate worship of 
many saints and angels, and its political feudalism. Ié 
left its stamp, which is now gradually wearing away, 
upon our later Europe, and especially Germany, with its 
many petty kingdoms, principalities and duchies; and 
it yet remains represented by the various disunited and 
antagonistic nationalities. 

The United States of America, on the contrary, are an 
example, in theory at least, of a more Christian or 
Monotheistic form of political relationship, and several of 
these states are larger in extent than the smaller 
European kingdoms. They present the theory and in a 
great degree the fact of a federation of many States, pos- 
sessing a common interest and having one. form of 
government. Suppose the bond of union which held 
them all in a common federation, were broken, as it 
might have been by the late intestine war in their midst. 
What political heathenism would follow? What per- 
sonal ambitions would rise rampant? All the eld wars 
of Europe would have their resurrection on the new 
continent. External interference would follow, and the 
whole world be in a blaze. “The great argument, 
in favour of the continuence of the present political con- 
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dition of the North American United States is based upon 
the certain prospect of internal war and of external 
invasion, if ever the connecting tie is dissevered among 
them. 

Apply this principle of federation, under. a common 
government, to the many nations of the earth, with re- 
ference to their Divine Ruler, and in answer to the old 
Hebrew question “ Have we not all one Father? Has 
not one God created us?” Why should there not be 
South American United States? Are the small republics 
there to cut each others’ throats for ever? Why should 
there not be the United States of Europe? Are we not 
tired of armed peace, ever on the spring for war? of 
standing armies? of military taxation? As a further 
step to one God and one people, can we not move our 
nationalism into the more extended sphere of continent- 
alism? In heathenism, it is assumed that there are 
many gods, and many different interests, and various 
nations, and diverse governments ; but the Monotheism 
of true Christianity comes with the sublime declaration 
that there is one God and Father of all, and its political 
inference is that, all mankind are brethren, and should 
have one common interest, and an international govern- 
ment of general peace and mutual benefit. 

Why should there not be the United States of Europe? 
What a sublime undertaking for some statesmen to 
inaugurate this grand idea—for some greater Bismarck to 
do for the nations of the earth that which he has effected 
with the North German Confederation ; and to teach the 
people of our continent, that instead of having so many 
kingdoms and sovereigns, they should become one 
federation and have but one government, international 
and supreme. And the sublimity of the idea would not 
so much consist in the mere union of so many empires, 
as in the practical results of peace and unrestricted com- 
merce, of increased industrial power, and of generally 
improved manufactures, which would not only enlarge 
the wealth of the world, but raise the character and con- 
dition of its human population, If the many nations of 
Europe were politically united, they would soon begin to. 
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feel a common social interest, and henceforth each 

nation, and ultimately each social class, instead 
of acting for itself alone, would co-operate for the good of 
all. _ Nationalism would enlarge itself to Continentalism, 
and the patriotic spirit be transfigured into the fraternal 
feelmg. Let there be a federation of the states of 
Europe, and an international government planted by com- 
mon consent, or by the authority of the more powerful 
and enlightened states, amid the old republican rocks of 
Switzerland, sacred in the noble traditions of liberty, and 
the wars and divisions of nations would gradually dis- 
appear, in the stronger interests of a common human 
bond, and before the true religious work of a reciprocity 
of good offices. Laws of naturalization and patent, custom 
duties and tariffs, passport and octroi, navy expenditure and 
military taxation, would soon minimize and be no more ; 
while under the glorious teaching of Theism of the 
Fatherhood of Ged and the Brotherhood of Man, the co- 
operation of class with class in the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of wealth, would produce an 
elevated equality of material advantages, running par 
ellel with an exalted education of the human mind and 
heart, which would fill up and complete the circle of true 
Unitarian. politics, These politics are eminently inter- 
national and pacific ; co-operative and fraternal, in their 
Several applications to society, and to the individual. 
Tt is our bounden duty to make religion not only a 

affair, but a social matter, and to bear its spirit 
into all our political relationships and institutions, 

The great aim of true religion, as distinct from heath- 
enism, in its political relationships, and all else, whatever 
name it bears, is really heathenism, is to unite all the 
families of the earth in one great brotherhood, and to 
make all feel that instead of being the subjects of so 
many conilicting deities, they all belong to the vast. 
empire whose Supreme Ruler is God, and He their All 
Father, Such is tree Unitarianism—such is. pure 
Theism !_ And what a noble and glorious conception it 
reveals tous, One God and One People! One Father 
and One Family? Can there be any doubt that such a 
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religion is divine? Talk about proving it by argument,. 
of accrediting it by miracles, of confirming it by pro- 
phecy. The best proof is in itself. It is self-demonstra- 
tive, commending itself at once to our best feelings and 
to our noblest thoughts. It is the wonderful thought of 
God for us, and not our own, and most truly miraculous 
in its very essence. It is beyond our present condition, 
purer and better than ourselves, and therefore foretells the 
future. - What better proof can be of its divineness than 
that it comes to man with so glorious an idea, and with 
so holy a purpose? It needs no other demonstration 
than its own grandeur, than its own righteousness, than 
its own loving spirit, than its own divine character. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
BY CATHERINE BARMBY. 


‘Tis the mind that makes the body rich.—Shakespere. 


We find that the highly gifted of former times haye 
established the precept “Know thyself’—a precept so 
precious that it was supposed to have required an oracle 
for its revelation, as one of the great axioms of philosophy ; 
and although man in the general qualities of his nature 
is now the same as he has ever been from the earliest 
period of recorded time, yet still does the melancholy 
truth. present itself that in no art, no science, has man 
progressed so slowly as in the noblest and most important 
one of Self Knowledge. : = 
To describe the number or the magnitude of the evils 
that are derived from this source would over-tax the pen. 
Suffice it that almost all the inconveniences, disputes, 
vices and miseries which are experienced in the commerce 
of life may be traced as resulting from an ignorance of 
ourselves. Hence the strong necessity for all to acquire 
Selfknowledge, that a diminution of evil and an aug- 
mentation of good may be secured to the present race. 
Instead of employing his time in the peurile amusement 
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of blowing bubbles to-day and breaking them to-morrow, 
Man should devote all his energies to a far more exalted 
purpose. He should first proceed to examine himself, to 
regard with scrupulous care the motives which direct his 
actions and to trace effects, however remote, to their real 
cause. Then with calm and temperate, and therefore 
with untiring zeal, he should disseminate among his 
fellow beings, that philosophy whose object is the disco- 
very of Truth, and the aim of which is to deliver the 
human race from the peace-destroying influences of moral 
evil. This mode of occupying his time, so congenial to 
the real nature of man, would produce a degree of felicity 
compared with which all the noisy picaanes of the world 
wouldsink into insignificance. How does my heart glow with 
delight at the prospect which will be opened for my race, 
when man shall know himself; when, in all the nobilit 
of his intellect, like the towering eagle, he shall stead- 
fastly look upon the sun—the mind-diffusing sun of moral 
liberty ! 
But whither am I wandering? It is not on man as 
he will one day become, but as he now is, that our re- 
gards must be fixed. It may be said, however, “ Surely 
there are some few privileged beings in the enjoyment of 
true freedom—all are not condemned to toil and suffer- 
ing?’ Alas! all mankind, more or less, are living in.a 
state of mental slavery. The wealth-possessing few and 
the wealth-producing many, are alike the slaves of super- 
stitious prejudices and absurd customs, of inordinate 
desires and hateful passions ; and thus the constant, 
although ignorant enemies of their own happiness and of 
the progression of their race. Until man shall act under 
the direction of reason, founded on a knowledge of his 
own nature, he must continue the mere animal he now 
too frequently is ; and society will exhibit its claws when- 
ever any new scientific or moral truths appear in its path, 
Little dd those imagine who exert all their powers to 
stay the progress of truth and reason, that in so doiny; 
they deprive themselves of the greatest blessings tha: 
human kind can possess—those of rational liberty. Is 
nature partial in the operation of her laws? The sun 
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shines on the meanest as on the most splendid dwelling. 
The descending showers invigorate the lowly heather and 
the lofty oak. The peals of thunder are heard by the 
monarch as well as the beggar. Birth, sleep, disease and 
death, Nature distributes to every individual. Thus, 
what an idle dream it is, to suppose that the strong light 
of reason can fall upon the few and leave the many in 
darkness. Such a mode of procedure could not be in 
conformity with Nature’s benevolent law—the law of 
sympathy. 

Unwillingly, I confess, I have alluded to the supersti- 
tions-of mankind, for I feel the delicacy of the subject ; 
but b also feel that the love of human kind predominates 
in my heart, urging me to declare that it is the dark 
clouds of superstition which chiefly prevent the light of 
reason from being seen, yielding corporal nature a prey 
to passion, and thus transforming men at once into slaves 
and tyrants. Thus, in the words of Lord Shaftesbury = 
“One tyranny supports another, one slavery helps and 
ministers to another. ‘Vice ministers to superstition, and 
a gainful ministress she is; superstition, onthe other hand, 
returns the kindness and will not be ungrateful. Super- 
stition supports persecution and persecution superstition.” 
~ Let no one suppose, moreover, that the study of self. 
knowledge is an easy task. Although the most necessary, 
it is the most difficult of studies. To make an impartial 
selfexamination, it is absolutely requisite that the mind 
should be free from prejudice, and the intellectual facul- 
ties strengthened by reason. This every one will acknow- 
ledge to be a hard task. Locke, however, declared, that 
he gained all his knowledge from the consideration of 
himself. The difficulty arises from the mind being forced 
in early life to receive erroneous impressions, which, 
allowed as they are, to grow with the growth and to 
strengthen with the strength, appear at length ag truths ; 
and as it is quite impossible for truth and error to amal- 
gamate, so the reasoning powers remain, with very few 
exceptions, unexercised: Hence, that which to the young 
mind is a pleasing and facile employment—for what is so 
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simple and beautiful as Truth + becomes in after life an 
almogt insurmountable obstacle. Let us, however, arm 
ourselves with courage to overcome all these impediments. 
It is true that the gate of self-knowledge, like the fruit 
of the Hesperian garden, is constantly defended by many 
powerful guards. “We will proceed and try to discover 
how we may vanquish them. The strongest of these 
guards, the Scylla and Carybdis on which human happi- 
ness is constantly wrecked, are Pride, Vanity, and Self- 
Flattery. When you enter ithe gate of Self-knowledge, 
Pride seats you on a lofty, pedestal; he bids you look 
down upon the beings below -you ; you'look with satis- 
faction’s eyes and retrace your steps, hand-in-hand, with 
Ignorance. Vanity, well skilled in her art, when she sees 
you, hastens to offer you a goblet in which is a most de- 
licious drink ;' you drink, and immediately to your intox- 
icated senses is presented. a! form, lovely indeed, but a 
very different object to what. you should have seen ; you 
of course return satisfied. The most designing of them 
all is Self-Flattery.; she advances, and placing before you 
her object-changing mirror,.so confuses. the sight that it 
is impossible you» should discover the one you aim at 
among her various images, and you retire with one of the 
most pleasing, believing it to be that of yourself. These 
then are the most dangerous of the guards which we have 
to conquer; but however formidable they. may appear, 
both man and woman must overcome. them before they 
can enjoy the golden apples of life. Happiness, indeed, 
only should be called life, and genuine truth and genuine 
happiness can never be inconsistent. Whoever shall 
obtain the victory and enable themselves to possess the 
prize of self-knowledge, must certainly be considered 
among the’ noblest of Nature’s works. In the foregoing, 
I trust no words have been used to arouse, unpleasant 
feelings in the breasts of any. Those who have acquired 
a knowledge, even though imperfect, of the influence of 
circumstances over the human character, cannot inten- 
tionally wound the feelings of any, whatever differences 
of opinion may exist betwéen them. They must look 
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upon society as more unfortunate than faulty ; they may 
sigh and weep over the misfortunes that mankind are 
daily suffering ; but never, never smile at, or insult, the 
feelings or actions of a single human being. 


NEVER SAY DIE! 


“Life is ever, death is never 
To the noble soul of man: 
Ever flows the glorious river 
That from Edew’s fountains ran. 
Fear is trouble, Déath a bubble, 
“© “Face it and it flitteth by: 
Wheat shall live, but perish stubble— 
~>cNever! never ! never! never ! 
2 Never then, say Die ! 
Slaves may tattle: muskets rattle : 
' =~ Hark, the bugle ringeth far! ~ 
_- ‘What though Life’s a field of battle ? 
~ Raise your banner like a star? 
~ Forward ever—backward never— 
__ Let your foes before you fly, 
“Hack and hew with stern endeavour ! 
‘Never! never! never! never ! 
Never then, say Die ! 


j 


Rise undaunted, where the vaunted 
_. Slaves of wrong and error crowd— 
_. He, by Truth’s own power anointed, 
Sos» ‘+... Has a voice to quell the proud. 
Thoughts are lances—Truth has glances 
..... Which shall pierce old error’s eye: 
Onward ! as the war-horse prances— 
Never ! never! never ! never! 
Never then, say Die ! 
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Right, defend her ! Freedom, lend her 
All thy help of heart and hand ! 
Truth, throughout her course attend her, 
Love her well and light her brand ! 
In tho glory of her story 
Thus thy name may shine on high, 
Bright o’er Falsehood’s ruins hoary ! 
Never! never! never! never ! 
Never then, say Die ! 


Life is action : Life—attraction 
For the true and for the good : 
Virtue is of God—a fraction : 
Deathless is the hero’s blood. 
Love dies never, but for ever 
Soars and sings amid the sky— 
Onward—upward ! oh, endeavour ! 
Never ! never! never ! never! 
Never then, say Die! _ 


NEW LECTIONARY. 
Cuar. XITI.—Jrom the Precepts of ‘King Alfred. 


Thus quoth Alfred : “Without wisdom wealth is worth 
‘little. Though a man had an hundred and seventy acres 
sown with gold and all grew like corn, yet were all that 
-wealth worth nothing, unless that of an enemy one could 
make it become his friend. For what differs gold from a 
‘stone, but by discreet using of it?” 


Thus quoth Alfred: “A young man must never give 
himself to evil, though to his mind good befalls him not, 
nor though he enjoys not every thing he would ; for the 
Lord can when he will give good after evil and wealth 
‘after grace. Happy is he that is made for it.” 


Thus quoth Alfred: “A wise child is the blessing of 
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his father. If thou hast a child, while it is little teach 
it the precepts that belong to a man; and when it is 
grown up it will follow them; then shall thy child 
become such as shall recompence thee ; but if thou lettest 
him go after his own will, when he cometh to age it will 
grieve him sore, and he shall curse him that had the 
tuition of him: then shall thy child transgress thy 
admonition, and it would be better for thee that thou 
hadst no child; for a child unborn is better than one 
unbeaten.” 


Thus quoth Alfred: “If thou growest into age, hast 
wealth, and canst take no pleasure, nor hast strength to 
govern thyself, then thank the Lord for all that he hath 
sent thee, for thy own life and for the day’s light, and for 
all the pleasures that he hath made for man; and what- 
soever becometh of thee, say thou ‘come what will, 
God’s will be welcome.’ ” 


Thus quoth Alfred > “Worldly wealth at last cometh . 
to the worms, and all the glory of it to dust, and our life 
is soon gone. And though one had the rule of all this 
middle world, and of the wealth in it, yet could he keep 
his life but a short while. All thy happiness would but 
work thy misery unless thou couldst purchase thee 
Christ. . Therefore, when we lead our lives as God has 
taught us, we then best serve ourselves. For then be 
assured that he will support us; for so saith Solomon, 
that wise man: ‘Well is he that doeth good in this 
world, for at last he cometh where he findeth it.’ ” 


Thus quoth Alfred: “Be thou the children’s father 
and the widow’s friend; comfort thou the poor and 
shelter the weak; and with all thy might right that 
which is wrong.” 


Thus quoth Alfred: “Govern thyself by law, then 
shall the Lord love thee, and God above all things shall 
be thy reward. . Call thou upon him to advise thee in all 
thy need, and so he shall help thee the better to compass 
that which thou wouldest.” 
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QUINET ON UTOPIANISM. 
(From Quinet’s Christianity, People’s Edition. p. 174). 


“In the generous systems which have sprung up during 
the last twenty years, attesting the hope with which the 
earth is inspired, people almost always think of changing 
social order without meddling with religion. As if a new 
world could insinuate. itself silently, and appear without 
troubling the ancient churches, or even in trusting to 
them for support! Shall I confess my thoughts? Our 
Utopias seem to me not bold enough. Even though all 
their promises should be realized tomorrow, I should not 
be satisfied. I should ask moreover for the reform of the 
Reformation : that is, the renewing not only of things, 
but of the inward man, the spirit, the living church. 

“The French Revolution, in its development, promised 
to be universal : whence results this second consequence, 
that it ought to contain within itself and harmonize, the 
social principle of every church, particularly Catholicism 
and Protestantism. By this simple idea, it is easy to ‘see 
whether a theory, a Utopia, a dream, be in the plan or 
genius of modern France. ; 

“ At the eud of the sixteenth century, an Italian monk, 
Campanella, imagined in the corner of his dungeon, a 
new Humanity. The community of property, the aboli- © 
tion of family and the domestic circle, of one’s country and 
nationality, agriculture practised in common, hierarchy 
from high to low, the distribution of riches according to 
the capacity and work of each, with papacy at the sum- 
mit ; such is the Catholic utopia in its plainest expres- 
sion. The monastery is the base. Campanella himself 
says that he borrows it from the church ; and in order 
to realize the monarchy of Christ he demands the secular 
arm of Spain. The grand idea which strikes us in this 
ideal republic is, the principle of association, the soul of 
Catholicism ; but on the other hand what becomes of the 
individual? He does not exist. 

“On the other hand behold Robinson, a man in a 
desert island, cast by shipwréck, upon a rock, He 
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is naked and Jeans with nothing but the Bible ; he 
is alone, and derives every thing from within himself ‘and 
the sacred volume : this is the extremity and the utopia 
of Protestantism. Between these two dreams the world 
gropes its way. 

“When the idea of the Calabrian monk was trans- 
ported to France, in Saint-Simonism, many persons 
thought they were making an irrevocable step towards 
the pure future ; and yet it is evident on the other hand, 
by uninterruptedly continuing the dream of the end of 
the middle ages, they suppressed all the individuality of 
the modern man. For some time, they marched buried 
in this marvellous sleep : at last they found in themselves 
the modern man who uttered a ery. The cry awoke 
them. They had, without knowing it, dreamed of the 
future, in the potent shadow of the church of the middle 


” 
ages. 
» 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE. 


This has always been a vexed question, even to the 
most careful inquirer. Men who rely on spasmodic im- 
pulses to regulate their acts of charity, have but little 
trouble on this score, but the contrary is often true of 
those who realize the importance of system and order in 
giving. The Jews being wholly in externals, had a plain 
rule to go by, and many Christians at the present day 
seek to relieve themselves of their dilemma by adopting 
the Jewish custom. 

This is, with many, an easy way of settling their obli- 
gations to the Church. The man of princely income can 
easily aftord to give $5,000 when the transaction leaves 
$45,000 still in his coffers. 

The number ten denotes fulness, and the tenth part a 
sufficiency. The Jews who brought the tithes of all 
their income to the Lord’s treasury, did exactly what we 
ought to do now; we should bring a suficuency, and 
should do it freely, fully, and without grudging. Our 
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questionable whether the rule of giving a tenth Of the 
income applies in our day as it did in the time ‘of the 
Jewish dispensation. The poor seamstréss, toiling day 
and night for a miserable pittance, may be ill able to 
spare the dime or dollar that forms her tenth, while the 
man whom the Lord blesses with skill and position, and 
_ the wealth they bring, makes but a sorry offering in 
comparison, even though it be thousands, when that 
offering leaves more than an abundance behind. 

We have recently seen a story of a “good man who 
had been consistently liberal.” “When commencing life 
with a salary of $500, he gave $50 to the Lord’s work ; 
when increased to $1,000, he gave $100; and now his 
income being $50,000, he gives away still conscientiously 
the tenth—actually pours into the Lord’s treasury $5,000. 
@ year.” We must ask with the writer of the foregoing, 
‘* Was this according as the Lord had prospered him ?”- 

The only safe rule after this is “as the Lord doth pros- 
per us.” There are some who can scarcely afford to give 
a tenth, but the large majority of us ought not to do less 
than that, and with those whose incomes are above all, 
save the most. extravagant demands for natural uses, 4 
far wider margin is needed to make their gift conform to 
the Gospel standard —_New Jerusalem Messenger’. 


THE WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION 
REPORT. 


Ar the conclusion of the Report of this Society for 1871-2, 
occurs the following paragraph : “There is, moreover, a 
strong feeling, both inside and outside the Committee, 
that fresh ground should be broken in missionary efforts 
at such places as Keighley, Bingley, Barnsley, Brighouse, 
Heckmondwike, &c.” We are very glad to hear that so 
strong a feeling for increased missionary effort exists. 
But the ground named is certainly not altogether fresh, 
and a few facts may be remembered. On Sunday, Sep- 
tember 5, 1858, the Rey. Goodwyn Barmby opened a 
chapel at Keighley, and afterwards published the Dedi- 
cation Service which he used on that occasion. Of this 
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chapel Mr. B. Morrell became at once the regular 
preacher, and so continued for about two years, hav- 
ing fair audiences. _ He then went to America, and 
the services were discontinued. This movement at 
Keighley was entirely self-supported. In the year 1866-7 
the Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, in conjunction with the Rey, 
J. M. Dixon, opened the Blanket Hall, Heckmondwike, 
for Sunday Evening Unitarian services. These services 
were exceedingly well attended, and not until an application 
for assistance had been made to the West Riding Society 
committee and had been refused, were they discontinued. 
At Barnsley the facts are very patent, that after an un- 
successful struggle of two years, in a chapel very badly 
situated, the Band of Faith has within the last five 
months taken and fitted up a more suitable room as a 
sanctuary, in which Unitarian worship is conducted every 
“Sunday, and there is a fair prospect of a permanent - 
congregation. be : 
_,. Keighley, Heckmondwike, and Barnsley cannot then 
be considered entirely fresh ground. At the same time 
there can be no monopoly is missionary work. . There ig 
plenty of room for work in Barnsley besides the sphere 
occupied by our Churchfield Chapel there. We have had 
missions at Kirkgate, Wakefield, Castleford, and Farsley, 
and services at Alverthorpe and Queensbury, and have 
been only withheld by want of means, from continuing 
these, and from opening work at other places. . We shall 
welcome the news of further Unitarian operations in the 
West Riding, as we have welcomed the intelligence of the 
services for the season, at Scarborough and Harrogate, 
which have been organized by the Manchester Missionary 
Conference. There is plenty of work to be done, but we 
believe it will be best done in various ways. Societies 
which can afford to engage qualified missionaries do well. 
We are poor, and have had to depend upon the self-sacri- 
fice of our lay preachers. Ossett and Barnsley have 
been established by them. We confess, however, that 
we value the quality of Unitarianism. We do not think 
much of merely textual teaching. We want the new 
wine in the new skin—the new spirit in the new church. 
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UNCHANGING CHANGES. 
BY SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


Our lives are into cycles cast, 
They seem to linger while they last, 
But are dim dreamings when they’re past. 


The summers of the past have left 
No traces,—rolling years have cleft 
All memories,—of all signs bereft. 


All melted are the winter snows, 
And where they perished, whence they rose 
No now-existing record shows. 


And yet there reigns eternal Law, 
And seasons after seasons draw 
Their lines without a fault or flaw. 


So man, the noblest work of God, 
Treads where his vanished fathers trod, 
And views the skies and turns the sod. 


Where’er he looks, above, around, 
Scattered o’er earth’s prolific ground 
The seeds of coming man are found. 


Tt was so—is so—so shall be 
While rolls the ever-flowing sea 
Into thy gulf, Eternity ! 


IS THERE PROVIDENCE IN NATURE? 
BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


“Tn government of the world by God,” says Lamartine, 
“ig a dream, its government by man is a reality.” Man 
has never yet governed the world, though Lamartine says 
he does, nor ever will, until he wnderstand the Providen- 
tial plan, and co-operates with God. Till then he may 
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devise and scheme, resist and persecute ; but every party 
rust be defeated ; for good and eyil are in all parties.— 
J. E. Smith’s Divine Drama. 


Tue dead nature of the ordinary and materialistic, 
thinker, and the idle (od of the ordinary Theigt cannot 
satisfy the human mind. ‘That is the reason why even 
morstrous superstition has such a hold on the masses. 
If you assert that anything ean happen without Provi- 
dence or God, the Atheistic hypothesis is tenable. Nature 
surely intends everything in the Universe, good or evil, 
or intends nothing? But what we gall good or evil can- 
not be essentially the one or the other: Out of God, 
who is absolute and universal, all is imperfect. ‘“ He 
chargeth His angels with folly,” says the wise book. 
Jesus of Nazareth (in spite of the old theology) it is cer- 
tain disclaimed perfection. “ Why callest thou me good 
master?’ &c.. Kven Edward Irving—a man of genius, 
but a Trinitarian—said, “ Christ’s nature was ‘bristling’ 
with sin.” Nay, there are certain ‘thinkers (though I 
agree not with them) who congeive that even God pro- 
gresses. The great Goethe repeated the aphorism of a 
predecessor, “if there is no God,now why should there notbe 
one?” That's hard to be conceiyed—for the Infinite must 
be the Eternal. But the “increasing purpose” of the 
Supreme is another matter. The universal Christ of 
Humanity grows in wisdom and in spiritual stature. In 
that Christ all are included. “The superstition of the 
Deity of Jesus will pass away, the creed of man’s divinity 
is immortal. The Providentialist cannot for an instant . 
divest his mind of the thought that we are all suffering 
for the sake of a great unity to be, with that “far off 
divine event, to which the whole creation moves.” It is 
to keep alive this veritable faith in Christ that, Univer- 
Salism conceives, the churches and creeds of the world are 
maintained by Providence. The substitution of a man—of 
a prophet—for the idea is the error. We are told that the 
mission of Jesus was prophetic. Let Christianity stand 
for Christ, and the mystery grows clear. “There is a 
special Providence in the fall of a sparrow,” Hamlet says. 
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Hamlet was a fatalist ; and if we think fatalism is impos- 

- sible in practice, theoretically it is inevitable. The 
government of the world by God therefore cannot be a 
dream. * God foreknows and predestines ; and no horror 
is ‘attached to the doctrine, if we get rid of the dream of 
hell.” But some melancholy sceptic comes to us and says, 
“T don’t believe in a divinity in nature—for nature is a 
devil.” Very well; granted. Thatisafact. Nothing 
so cruel as nature. Look at the jaws of the tiger and of 
the shark—look at the venom of the serpent—look where- 
ever you please, and nature zs a devil! The Atheist takes 
the admission of the Universalist or Pantheist with 
grim satisfaction. Lucretius, according to Mrs. Browning, 
denied ‘{diyinely the Divine.” But if we haye any con- 
ception of a Divine, there is something, most assuredly, 
above nature. Spirit is always fighting with matter; 
and we rejoice that it is so, for herein we have evidence of 
God. 

I greatly differ then from the average Theist and Uni- 
tarian, from the vulgar Pantheist, from the bigot of a 
sect who calls himself Christian ; and proclaim faith in 
universality. The Universalist accepts his cross,—in the 
words of Sara Flower Adams, saying—“ Nearer my God 
to Thee !” He has his moments of doubt, gloom, and 
despondency, but God sends them. He has a sense of 
sin, but he knows that even sin is sent to develop our 
faculties. If we protest against “a thorn in the flesh,” 
well, God’s strength is manifest in our weakness. We 
hope to get rid of the evil—whether it be ambition, 
avarice, or sexual passion—but there it is—ground for the 
Seet of the soul! Treading down our sin, as it is our duty 
to do, whether Christians or not—we advance to universal 
views of human destiny. Thank God, | there is much to 
encourage us! “Thy Kingdom come” is the prayer of 
the leader of Christendom. And how should the King- 
dom ever come, without the incessant care and vigilance 
of the Artificer of all! The idea of the absolute govern- 
ment of the world by man is absurd and preposterous, and 
demonstrates the irrationalism of Rationalists. The 
“‘Oversoul,” as Emerson calls it, is always present. Pro_ 
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vidence, is not a meaningless phrase to the true and 
devout believer, who asks only for his “ daily” bread. 

Nothing can happen, as even the old Seers of the He- 
brews said, without the will of the Highest. The Pan- 
theist and Universalist therefore (the Higher Panthe- 
ism being always [present to my mind) can exclaim 
with the Laureate, 


“ God is Law,” say the wise O soul! and therefore rejoice | 
For if God thunder in Law—the thunder is yet His voice ! 
And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; 

But if we could hear and see—this Vision, were it not He? 


The great philosophy of modern times—all deep thought 
—from Spinoza down to Hegel—is the utterance of this 
spiritual creed. ; 


THE MODERN SAMPSONS. 
BY J. M. DIXON. 


Sampson was the’ Hebrew idealization of bodily strength, 
and, to the muscular Christian, he may be suggestive of 
the physical possibilities of man. If the marvellous 
things related of Sampson were facts, instead of fictions, 
the greatest giant of modern times would be weak beside 
him. The credulity which exalted a man to the nature 
of God, has presented Sampson as a human monstrosity. 
But the time for believing the marvels recorded of this 
man is past. They are now placed in the rank of such 
literature as the legends of Hercules or the tale of Jack 
the Giant Killer. 

But though the hands of truth have shorn the Hebrew 
Sampson of his strength, we still have men of fabled 
strength. There is the man of social bounce, who daz- 
zles people with the glitter which is not gold. He de- 
ceives the unsuspecting into a belief in his strength, 
excites the envy of mean natures, and gets the sycophants 
to bow to him. But Lady Law knows this man’s secret, 
sees his unreality, takes from him his pretension, and 
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leaves him powerless, Then would-be prophets of the 
dark school, say they always suspected the man, never 
believed in him, and predicted his social disaster and 
moral disgrace: 

But his hair begins to grow again. Rapidly he rises 
to his former place in the social state. He brought the 
- commercial temple down in ruins upon many when his 
strength was going out of him ; and here he is again, all 
smiles, energy and push, rushing up the social heights. 
He takes a large house, lives in good style, attends the 
most fashionable church, carefully avoids dissent, liberal- 
ism, and every thing that is not highly respectable. He 
joins very reverently in pronouncing the damnation of 
unorthodox thinkers, and comfortably assures himself 
that social shams shall enter the kingdom of Heaven, 
He pays God his due by going to church on Sunday 
morning. Yes, on the “ Lord’s day” he is the Lord’s ; 
for the rest of the week he is a piece of hard policy. Let 
us hope that there is a slumbering angel somewhere in 
this man, occasionally striving to come forth. His case 
is not altogether hopeless—he has not assumed the cha- 
racter of a saint, or a child of grace. He is a social, 
rather than a pious pretender. Still, this mechanical 
piece of hollow respectability has his reward. % 

There are men of fabled piety. They are distinguished 
by a conventional pietistic manner and a sort of evange- 
lical slang. ‘They assume a spiritual superiority, not 
always, not generally insincerely, but which passes with 
many people for the real gold of righteousness. ‘T'oo 
often, however, this piety has an unhealthy indifference 
to morality, which eventually reveals the real character 
of the reputed Sampson. 

An open eyed man—a man of moral health, is not 
easily deceived in such a character. The genuine man 
knows that real excellence has little to say for itself, 
does not sound its trumpet, never vulgarizes the 
things of the inner life, by proclaiming them on the 
house-top or in the market place. In the Kensington 
Exhibition there is a very beautiful statue of a lady, but 
the most wonderful part of the art is the exquisite marble 
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veil which is round the figure concealing part of the lovely 
face. Grace veiled in modesty. Is it not so with all the 
higher forms of spiritual life? They are veiled in hum- 
bleness, screened by the sense of irnperfection. . Our best 
angels love the retirement of the heart and the private 
chapel of the mind, and fade and die when forcéd to the 
common gaze of man. i 

The real Sampson is quiet, self-restrained, of uncon- 
scious power. He is strong like the ocean, the earth, the 
sky and the wind, because, like these, he fulfils the law 
of his being. The ministering angels—the laws uphold 
him and defend him. 


“Great is Law—great are the old few landmarks of 
the law,— 


“They are the same in all times, and shall not be dis- 
turbed.” 


NATURE AND HUMANITY. 


Wuar save God only, should interest man more than man 
himself? -Human nature and human society present to 
us the most interesting and most elevating problems. 
Natural history with al] its charms, cannot equal human 
physiology and social science, in importance of subject 
or intensity of interest. Is not the throbbing, thinking 
life of our fellow-creatures, their deep moral account- 
ability as persons, their wonderful developments and 
perturbation as masses, their consciously connected 
existence and their direct relationships to God and 
eternity, more wonderful in fact, and more awful in 
realization, than the ridged-up mountains with their 
rocky steadfastness in the deeps, than the convulsion of 
earthquakes or the ceaseless plash of ocean upon the 
shore? A lovely life is more beautiful even than a 
lovely landscape ; and a holy wish is intensely far more 
than all the material universe can offer. Passive obedi- 
ence ! it is well, but active obedience that is the glory of 
humanity above nature. 
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_ Jesus undoubtedly loved the beautiful scenes of his 
native Galilee, the wandering by the lake shore and the 
solitude of the hills, but we have not yet entered into 
his spirit if we do not love humanity more even than 
nature. I would not say that nature was unhuman, 
much less inhuman, although it may present aspects not 
- only of unhumanity but of inhumanity, yet eenerally 
Nature certainly exhibits a grand indifference. If it is 
ood to all alike, it is in the same sense evil to all alike. 

nd while she never deserts the heart that loves her, 
she is nothing to the heart that never revards her. To 
our smile, her smile answers, but to our frown, her 
frown. She is what we see in her of life, and beatity, 
and glory ; or else of ugliness, and sadness, and death, 
and she presents either of these aspects to different 
minds ; and-hence, both the delight of the naturalist and 
the horror of the Manichean, have their foundation in 
the shows of things. Dear, passive, quiet mother, she 
smiles equably, she looks serenely alike ttpon the peace- - 
ful ploughshare a-field and the gaping ravages of war. 
‘And thus she is the reflection of the patience, and long- 
suffering, and forbearance, and universal charity, and 
forgiving freedom of her Divine Husband. We have to 
look long and far before we can approach the understand- 
ing of the fulness of the revelation of the eternal mother. 

But the Divine Father is the active principle of the 
wiiverse, and his activity he expressly reveals in 
humanity, as his beloved child. And hence, the fables 
of incarnation and the truth of incarnation ; and hence, 
He has been so often represented as human, and is in 
himself so essentially humane. Inasmuch, then, as 
Jesus was a human being—as Jesus was a son of God, 
in virtue of the activity which he derived from the Ever- 
lasting Father—while he loved nature much, he loved 
man more. The lilies of the field furnished matter for 
his illustrations ; but the sins, and sorrows, and suffer- 
ings of men supplied food for his sympathies. He sym- 
pathised alike with the joys and sorrows of humanity, 
and devoted himself at once to enlighten its thoughts 
arid desirés, to soothe its woos and its fears, and to heal its 
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diseases. When Love was the physician,—divinely-in- 
spired almighty Love,—and when he gave his own life 
with it, who could not be cured? No wonder that he 
felt virtue go forth from him! And in proportion to 
our love, and according to the way that it exhibits itself, 
we also shall relieve the sufferings and distresses of our 
fellow-creatures. Jesus not only clomb the hills which 
cradled Nazareth, but taught in the streets of Caper- 
naum and in the metropolitan temple of his country ; 
and if we would be fellow-labourers with him, and with 
that universal Providence under which he worked, we 
shall arise refreshed from the rest of nature, from the 
nursing arms of the great, dear mother, and enter upon 
the active tasks which the Infinite Father has given us 
to do, amid the haunts of men. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


The Book of Enoch the Prophet, &c., by RicHarp 
Laurence; Oxford, 1821. Second edition, 8yvo., 
enlarged, 1833, , 

Dus Buch Henoch, A. G. Hoffman. Jena, 1833, 2 vols., 
8yo. 

“ Enoch walked with Elohim, and he 
was not: for Elohim took him.” 


Tuis book is mentioned in the 14th and 15th verses of 
the Epistle of Jude. “And Enoch also, the seventh 
from Adam, prophesied of these, saying ‘Behold the 
Lord cometh with ten thousand/of his saints, to execute 
judgment upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly 
among them of all their ungodly deeds which they have 
angodly committed, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against them.’” 

The Abyssinian Church receives the Book of Enoch, 
and copies of it are common among them. Bruce brought 
three manuscripts of it to Europe, from which the English 
version by Laurence was made. 

Tertullian (De Cultu Fem. I. 3.), writes: “I know the 
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Book of Enoch is rejected by some, because it is not ad- 
mitted into the Jewish collection. I believe they have 
supposed this book, written before the Deluge, could not 
have survived that calamity of the earth which destroyed 
all things. But if this is their argument, let them re- 
member that Noah, the great grandson of Enoch himself, 
survived the deluge. He might have heard it (the sub- 
stance of the book), as a family narrative and hereditary 
tradition, and have remembered what is said about his 
favor with God, and all his sayings, if Enoch had done no 
more than to command his son Methuselah to transmit 
a knowledge thereof to his posterity. Noah may, without 
doubt, have followed, in transmitting this tradition, in 
consequence of this command, or else because he could 
_ not be silent respecting either the kindness of God, the 
Preserver, towards him or respecting the honour of his 
own family. If he could not so readily have received 
the command, the other cause would have led him 
to preserve the statement of that book. And then, 
even if the original writing was destroyed by the vio- 
lence of the deluge, he could reproduce it in his mind ; 
as, after Jerusalem was destroyed by the Babylonians in 
the siege, the whole body of Jewish literature was re- 
stored by Ezra. But since Enoch prophecies of the Lord 
in that same writing, we are by no means to reject any- 
thing that belongs to us. And as we read, that scripture 
good for edification is divinely inspired, it seems for this 
reason to have been subsequently rejected by the Jews, 
as also have some other writings which speak of Christ, 
Nor is it to be wondered at, that they have not received 
other writings which speak of him; for they were not 
willing to receive him, himself speaking openly among 
men. To this it may be added that Enoch had some 
value as an evidence with the Apostle Jude.” 

Layard, in his researches at Babylon, having discovered 
some bowls with remarkable religious inscriptions upon 
them, writes: “In the forms of expression and in the 
names of the Angels, these imscriptions bear a striking 
analogy to the apocryphal book of Enoch, which is sup- 
posed to have been written by a Jew of the captivity, 
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slortly before the Christian era. That singular rhapsody 
also mentions the “sorceries, incantations, and angen 
of roots. and trees,” which appear to have been practiced 
by the Jews at that period and to be alluded to on the 
bowls.” In a note he adds, “ Among the names of the 
angels who came down to the daughters of men and_in- 
structed them in sorcery and the magic arts, we find 
Tamiel, Agheel, Azael, and Ramiel, and Raamiel as on 
the bowls No. 2 and 3.” ; bist 

In spedking of the beauty of ancient manuscripts Cur- 
zon tells us in his “Visits to the Monasteries of the 
Eevant;” “I have a MS. containing the book of Enoch 
arid several books of the Old Testament, which is remark- 
able for the perfection of its-writing, the straightness of 
the lines dnd the equal size and form of the characters 
throughout: probably many years were required to 
finish it?’ x - 

In an article in the Westminster Review (Oct.’61, p. 456), 
on “The Apocalypse,” we have the following :—“ The 
Book of Enoch, which has a peculiar interest attaching to 
it, since in it we find the passage quoted by St. Jude, 
approaches at least in its present form, still more closely 
to the typical book of Daniel. Setting aside the inter- 
polated passages, this imaginative composition is referred 
by Liicke partly to the time of the Maccabees and partly to 
that of Herdd the Great. Its existence is attested not 
only in the canonical epistle already mentioned, but in @ 
book entitled ‘The Little Genesis,’ and supposed by 
Hilgenfeld to have been written about the middle of the 
first century of our era. According to this critic, the orig- 
inal book of Enoch assumes néarly the same chronological 
stand point as that of Daniel. Ignoring the Roman 
empire, it recognises Greece only as the irreligious secular 
power. For the seventy years of Daniel, Enoch sub- 
Btitutes Seventy shepherds, as perhaps also a mystical 
period of ten weeks 1.¢. seventy days. He announces @ 
revelation of righteousness to all the world, and an 
everlasting judgment to be executed upon the watchers 
(apostate angels). Moreover, the former heaven is 
to depart; and a hew ‘heaven to appear, and the 
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house of the Great King is to be built up for ever. 
The saints are to live long enough to have a thousand 
children, and to complete the whole period of their 
youth and of their sabbaths in peace. ‘In those days all 
the earth shall be cultivated in righteousness ; it shall 
be wholly planted with trees and filled with benediction 3 
every tree of delight shall be planted in it.’” Chap. 10. 

«The only Messianic conception in the original book, 
if Hilgenfeld be right, is that of the white cow, whee 
horns were great, and whom all the beasts of the field 
and birds of heaven were alarmed at and entreated at all 
times. We cannot, however, omit to call attention to 
the famous section, ch. 54-5. 6, with its striking historical 
indications, which at any rate appear more applicable to 
the time of Herod, 2,c. 40, than to any subsequent pe- 
riod. In the first of those chapters the deposition of 
kings by the chiefs of the east, among the Parthians and 
Medes is predicted ; an allusion, as Dr. Laurence natur- 
ally thinks, to the Parthian invasion of Judea, B.0. 40 
ns only one on record), when the conquerors deposed 

yreanus and settled Antigonus on the throne. Nor is 
this all; but ‘the city of | my righteous people’ seems 
obviously to denote Jerusalem, and the Jerusalem of 
Herod rather than the Jerusalem of Hadrian. If we 
could be certain that the 54th chapter of the Book of 
Enoch was written about the time of this Parthian inva- 
sion, the distinctness of the Messianic doctrine which. it 
proclaims would be very instructive—‘O ye kings, O ye 

mighty who inhabit the world, you shall behold my elect 
one sitting upon the throne of my glory.’” 


WOMAN AND THE MINISTRY. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Tu Band of Faith is not only & Bfotherhood but a Sié- 
terhood, and admits woman as well as man to its ministry. 

It is neither on the ground ‘of the practice of the pri- 
mitive Christian churches with tespect to deaconesses 
that we advocate the religious vocation of women, nor in 
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mere opposition to the general churches of the present 
time that we would defend it. Hach age has a right to 
make its own arrangements, to walk in accordance with 
its own light, and freely to adopt or to reject the institu- 
tions of the past. The servile imitation by one age of 
another is always a mistake. New wants and new inter- 
ests, necessitating new arrangements and institutions, 
arise from age toage. There is no more reason that we 
should adopt the opinions, practice the rites, or follow 
the social customs of our ancestors, than that we should 
be clad in their raiment or wear their armour. That 
which we think good of old customs we may follow, but 
not because they are old, but because they are good. 
The ancient institution of deaconesses we may think good, 
because it recognized the religious vocation of woman, 
and yet not servilely imitate it, because the religious 
functions of woman may be better practiced under other 
arrangements in these days. The service of Phebe may 
have been the right thing for her time, and the fact un- 
derlying it of the religious engagement of women may be 
a good example, and yet our world of to-day may have 
other religious demands upon woman and other forms in 
which they may be carried on. Hach age has its fresh 
requisitions, and the clearer we understand these and the 
more efficiently we meet them, the better it will be for us. 

Woman has a religious vocation because she has a reli- 
gious nature, and religious functions should therefore be 
open to her. The relationships of woman to God are the 
same as those of man. God is not onlythe God of Abraham, 
but of Sarah; not only the God of Paul but of Phoebe; not 
only the God of Jesus, but of Mary. Prayer, thanksgiving, 
exhortation, example, teaching and succour are as much 
the privilege and‘duty of woman as of man. It is said 
frequently that woman is not the equal of man, that her 
sphere is different, that her ability is not the same. Is 
she not the mother of men, and what a world of meaning 
is in that? Where is Mrs. Browning in poetry, Mrs. 
Somerville in science, Elizabeth Fry in philanthropy, and 
Lucretia Mott and Frances Power Cobbe in religion ? 
Are they not superior to multitudes of men? Do they 
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not hold their own with the highest of them? Not 
equal! Give women generally a like chance with men, 
give them a similar education, give them the same oppor- 
‘tunities, and we shall see then. Open to them the road 
of the talents—drive them not fromthe free market of 
their labour and from their own choice of function. Open 
for them the medical profession—for some departments 
_ of which they are most fitted. Let the vocation of the 
ministry be free for them. Let man’s unjust monopoly 
of so many roads of life be abolished by the concurrence 
of public feeling and opinion ; let the old jealousy yet 
existing be blotted out ; let them have like opportunities 
with man, and cease to assert their subalternity until 
the result manifests itself. 

Woman, as especially emotional and devout by nature, 
' would appear to have particular capacity for the exercise 
of religious functions. She has showed her ability as a 
preacher under the system of the Society of Friends. 
We may fairly suppose that her exhortations would pos- 
sess a dominant devotional character, and would most 
largely appeal to the heart and balance the dogmatic 
theological teachings of man, addressed principally to 
the intellect. Whenever woman has become a religious 
teacher, her doctrine has presented less of the element of 
terrorism than is displayed by the teaching of man. 
She has dwelt more upon the love than the dread of God. 
The doctrine of hell-fire is largely—the eternity of sinful- 
ness and punishment altogether eliminated from the 
teaching of the chief female religionists. Their inculca- 
tions of a warm piety are a welcome supplement to 
the cold and stiff dogmas of men. These averments 
are in larger or lesser degrees true of such women as 
Santa Theresa, that pride of the Latin Church, of 
Madame Guion and Antoinette Bourignon among the 
mystics, of Catherine Theos in France, Joanna Southcott 
in England, and Anne Lee and Jemima Wilkinson in 
America. These brides of Christ had all their theology 
tempered by their womanly gentleness and kind feelings. 
Their religion. is of southern'rather than of northern 
climes—warm and tender in its expressions—rich and 
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loying in its outlines, To woman, belongs more the loye 
of God: to man, more the light o: ‘God. To bring the 
influence of women more “definitely. into the sphere of 
religious ministry ‘Will be a great gain for the world. 
This done we should have less harsh and crabbed 
theology—and more true and tender dexenion< lps 
dogma about God and more loye. and trust — 
Him. Into religious service, woman must enter. it 
is her destiny to be man’s helpmeet i in this as in other 
heres. Religious moral architecture is incomplete with- 
out her. The ery of the Saint Simonians for the Free 
Woman was but the expression of the need of the world. 
Man cannot understand woman—cannot legislate for 
woman—cannot make religions for woman. She must 
step forward and herself supplement his deficiencies. If 
man is to be the priest of God, offering sacrifices of his 
best to Him, and ministering to human kind, the destiny 
of woman is to be the priestess of God, offering her ten- 
derest and most loving to Him and doing her most suc- 
corful and most merciful to those around her. The half 
of human kind are not to be kept for ever from ccnse- 
crated service at the altar of their Creator, and allowed 
to enter the sanctuary only by sufferance and as inferiors. 
It has been for some while recognised that the eleva- 
tion of society in any part of the world, may be tested 
by the position of woman in it, by the degree of con- 
_ sideration with which-she is regarded, by the measure 
of freedom which isallowed her. Before long it will have 
to be admitted that the exaltation of the Church in any 
of its communions, may be ascertained by the station 
which woman occupies in it, by the facilities which it 
affords her for her manifestation of her faith to others, 
by the opportunity it allows her for entering upon the 
sacred offices of the ministry, of obtaining the consecra- 
tion of her services in common with those of man, and of 
taking her part not only in the functions of the choir 
but in those of the altar and the pulpit. To some women 
may belong the service of the deaconess Phebe, to others 
the charitable work of Dorcas, but to all should be ren- 
dered in the sanctuary of God, like opportunities and 
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equal choice with men. Then will be realized the Eternal 
Marriage of the two sexual halves of Humanity, as 
thoroughly consecrated at the altar of God, of which all 
individual marriages are more or less imperfectly the 
types and prefigurations. Then will the language of 
religion cease to be unisexual, and we shall recognise a 
Divine Mother in Nature, as well as a Universal Father 
in God, and recognise a daughtership as well as a sonship 
to the Everlasting Creator: 


THE EVILS OF COMPETITION IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
| (Abridged and adapted from Bartholomew's “ Specifications for 
Practical Architecture.”) f 
So ruinous to architecture, so destructive to property, is 
the competition between architects, that not only does it 
lead to errors, failures, and meanness among the works of 
the inexperienced, but even in the works of the most 
experienced professors. One of the great causes of the 
decline of science in building, is the modern practice of 
advertising for designs. One of the greatest of all 
grievances connected with architectural competition is 
the affected sealed secrecy in the choice. The spirit of 
architectural competition, seems to be exerted in the trial 
of to what extent the ductility of whitewash may be 
- carried. The examples of failure, through arghitectural 
competition, either directly or through the bad general 
depressing influence which it exercises, are very numerous, 
The new Custom House at London was built it is said, 
from a competition design: this was indeed before the days 
of ultra unarchitectural flimsiness ; before an architect 
was expected to produce grandeur, effect, and stability, 
out of almost nothing as though he were another Creator. 
Yet it is a bad building. It cost hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in the first execution of it, and after hundreds 
of thousands of pounds more have been expended upon 
its partial rebuilding and readjustment its external walls 
alone still contain more than seventy indications of frac- 
ture and settlement, or did some few years back, 
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The College of Surgeons was built from a competition 
design, by an architect of the very first talents and of 
unblemished reputation. Here the pernicious charlatan 
system, to bring competition on a level with expectation, 
led to the use of sham stone. In the Diversions of Purley 
it is written, “‘ All cement is no more fit to make a firm 
building than no cement at all,” and so here did it prove, 
for the window heads of the front of the building, broke 
story by story, as the gravelly heap advanced upwardly. 

be City Club House was built from a competition 
design ; and being stuccoed externally before it was 
painted appeared like a building modelled in dirt ; but 
not so the Goldsmith’s New Hall, built by the same 
architect, not from a competition design. Now it would 
appear surprising, how little per cent. would have been 
added to the course of the former edifice, if the front of 
it had been of Portland stone. 

In fact, it may be taken as a rule with very few ex- 
ceptions, that architectural competition, produces the 
_ worst design, to be executed in the worst manner of the 
worst materials; for hé who after the choice should 
endeavour to avoid such imperfections would invariably 
be superseded. Scarcely a building which has ever been 
erected from a competition design, will ever obtain * 
renown hereafter, except for its grossness—or for its 
failures through flimsiness or unscientific structure. 

He who makes a competition design is afraid to pro- 
duce anything of proper architecture—all those excel- 
lencies which will be inevitably required in the end, must 
be kept from sight, or the design will prove an useless 
toil. Hence most competition designs have low bastardy 
in their shape, lower bastardy in their ornaments, still 
lower bastardy in their structure, and bastardy yet lower 
in their materials. Shame to our age, shame to our pre- 
sumption ! Our fine old steeples; old centuries ago erected 
by men of daring yet elegant mind, require the fiery bolt 
to throw down their scientific masonry, but our modern 
buildings, crouching beneath the very first stage of their 
gigantic neighbours fall apart and crack to pieces within « 
the very first year after their erection. pares 
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BY M. JANE RONNIGER. 


Through this stern life a spirit walks, 
Our shield by day, our lamp by night ; 
Grave are her brows, yet calm and fair, 
No wavering thought or doubt is there. 


With ever wakeful eye she moves, 
Sleep veileth not her vision bright, 
Upon ker 1¢ead a crown she bears, 
And on her breast a cross she wears. 


Firm is her gait and true her step, 
Nor flinches she from thorn or stone,— 
Steep precipice and mountain height 
Her steadfast soul nor shock nor fright. 


She guides the lonely wanderer,— 
She gives the strength, she gives the faith, 
O’er scorching plain, o’er icy peak, 
New worlds to find, new truths to seek ;— 


And to the sons of future time, 

Through her, the grand bequest to make, 
She plants high hope within the breast, 
The will to conquer ere to rest! 


Her name is Duty,—firm she stands, 

Though storms and earthquakes shake the world, 
Though passion rage like withering fire, 

Her standard soareth but the higher ! 


O lft thine eyes when wavering doubt 
Thy bosom sways and clouds thy sight, 
Look thou on Duty’s starlit crest, 

Till in its rays thy doubtings rest. 
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That cross upon her steel-clad breast, 

Make thou thine own, and wear it aye, 
Through light, through night, the holy charm 
Hourly shall keep thy soul from harm. 


Gird on the sword her hand uprears, 
Nor ’gainst it, shield thine own desire ; 
If thou art faithful to the end, 

She shall be lover, guide and friend ! 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF UNIVERSALISM. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


AN emphatic individual conviction prophecies the 
growth of a universal faith, That which is felt deeply 
in any soul is present essentially in all spirits, although 
it may remain for a long while latent and may make itself 
manifest in different forms. The philosophy of Univer- 
salism is not farto seek, There is an undercurrent of it 
everywhere around us. Put together the personal con- 
Sciousness of individuals: Mass their convictions and 
trusts and aspirations: fuse the petitions of their prayers: 
unite the subjects of their thanksgivings : follow out their 
strains of adoration to the height in which they are lost 
in speechless joy ; and the trust in God will be found to 
be the faith in universal salvation. ; 

As a subject of rational conviction, we may further 
consider the teaching of universal salvation. We have 
no doubt of its religiousness, What of its philosophy ? 
Have all human beings, distinguished by the possession 
of the rational faculty, endowed with the powers of 
articulate speech, with the ability to walk erect and with 
eyes turning to the skies, a capacity or fitness for holiness 
of life? That is the practical statement of the question, 
as between the final exaltation of the human being and 
its destruction or extinction! There is indeed no galva- 
tion conceivable out of the life itself, but what goes on 
in the life, but what the Divine Energy operates there. 
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The generations of human kind we can no more reckon 
up than we can give a specific answer to these questions. 
Of the one thousand millions which we may take as a 
rough estimate of the number of human beings now in- 
habiting this globe, we could deal with but comparatively 
a few instances, upon the basis of the facts known to us. 
Newton founded his discovery of the law of physical 
gravitation upon the fall of one apple. Jesus based his 
teaching of the law of spiritual attraction upon his own 
personal conciousness. The universally accepted theory 
that every particle of matter upon the earth’s surface, 
has the property of gravity and necessarily tends towards 
the centre of our globe, is based upon comparatively 
very few experiments. We are not required to test every 
stone, or every particle of sand by it—leaving thus in- 
conceivable millions out of our calculation. Yet the 
theory no less stands and although based on few individual 
tests, we apply it universally. We alike refer to it, the 
descent of the apple or the movement of the planet. 
What is beheld to be true in the instance of one partic- 
ular thing, is assumed by a law of reason to be also true 
in reference to all like particular instances. What is 
essential to the individual is true of the race. The indi- 
vidual characteristics may be very great, but there is a 
common nature which is the property of all human kind. 

Fitness for holiness then or the capacity for perfecti- 
bility and therefore universalredemption or finalexaltation 
are essential to manhood, are the common property of 
Humanity. In the reason-lighted soul, in the sphere- 
tuned musical voice, in the erect posture, the symbol of 
uprightness, in the upturned eye, in the star-crowned 
brow, in the marching step, in the imperial word of com- 
mand to other creatures, we have by common consent, 
the idea outwardly expressed of the typal human being. 
The divergences of human kind from this type, their dis- 
agreements with this standard are but differences of 
degree which they have more largely overcome in the 
past than they will ever have to do in the future ; as they 
have grown from their prehensile physical powers and 
transcended them through the broadened forehead by . 
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their mental prerogatives and universal stewardship of 
thought. Differences of degree alone separate human 
kind on any hand. The extremely depraved on the one 
hand, and the highestly exalted on,the other, wide apart 
as they are in position, have the same,moral natures, only 
distinguished as less or more. ‘“Hath.not a Jew eyes? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions? fed with the same .food, ,hurt with the: 
same weapons, subject to the,same diseases, healed by the 
same,means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Christian is?’ if you prick us, do we not 
bleed? if you tickle us, do-we not laugh? if you poison 
us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we. not 
revenge? If we are like you in the rest, shall we not 
resemble you in that ?? Thus, there is not only a com- 
munity of nature with human beings, with only a differ- 
ence of degree, but this degree in the aggregate is 
dependent upon degree sectionally, and the average of 
morality is raised or lowered accordingly. If there were 
more forgiving Christians there would be more forgiving 
Jews. Degree is the moral distinction in Humanity and 
if it be raised in. one reference, it can be raised in others. 
So also in individual instances. Is there in the intellect 
of Newton or Bacon, a single attribute that is totally 
lacking in the humblest mind? Is not the difference 
simply of degree, referable to cognizable conditions, the 
closure of the faculties which receive inspiration, the 
absence of exercise in observation, the neglect of the 
capacity forreflection, the blindness to the light of example, 
the dumbness of the voice of gratitude ; and the former 
of these includes not only them but all which can_ be 
added. Degree also implies growth or development, 
The cradled of the Nile was not at once Moses—or he 
was Moses, minus the priestly College of Heliopolis and 
long ages, yet to be inherited of Egyptian Faith. Socrates 
was an infant before he wandered amid the streets of 
Athens and inspired the pen of Plato. Yet Plato or 
Cicero had as dialectician or orator, no essential fitness 
which they did not possess at the day of their birth. 
Degree, growth or development is all the difference be- 
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tween this man and that, or between this man himself, 
at onetime and another. Yet in the distinction of degree, 
of the more or of the less, how vast the difference ! 

The assumption of Common Consent is that all men 
are of the same nature who can in any degree reason. 
What proof is given, what proof is conceivable that any 
human being entirely lacks the capacity or fitness for 
moral good? Is it depravity of conduct? Some of the 
largest sinners have become the greatest Saints. The 
large forgiveness of Jesus took into account the largeness 
of desire, for great capacities work greatly for evil or for 
good. The change for the better becomes then a mighty 
power of good ; and no extent of moral depravity is an 
absolute bar to excellence of attainment in virtue. Is it 
apparent absence of spiritual craving which indicates 
unfitness for moral elevation? The call of God does not 
always come in childhood, as it did to Samuel. Many 

ears devoted to the senses alone amid the pleasures of 
Italy did St. Augustine pass before the Divine Call came 
to him in the words of Jesus amid a church service which 
he by chance heard. Old men as well as children may 
live to praise the Lord. Not even aversion to God pre- 
cludes the possibility of attaining it. What a change 
was that of Paul from the Persecutor to the Apostle ! 
And the zeal of the former although transfigured survived 
in the zeal of the latter, so that we may say, he could 
not have been so great an apostle, had he not been so dire 
a persecutor. The morally depraved, the oldin sin, the 
prone to evil, the averse to good—we are not yet excluded. 
from the boundless possibilities of hope. There is no 
utter exclusion, no total disability, for even the worst of 
dur race, although distant indeed is the degree in which 
they stand from the position they ought to occupy— 
great sinners with the capacity to become great saints— 
terrible in the darkness who would be beautiful in the 
light—deep down in the abysses who might be’ sitting 
crowned on the summits of the hills of God. 

- Final salvation is then no ethnological impossibility. 
One race may be destined to become extinct as a race 
upon the earth, and another race on the principle of 
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natural selection may have the mission to overpower all 
others and yet man remains and no portion of Humanity 
which passes away in time but is received into eternity, 
with new leases of opportunity and further revelations of 
light. And surely also, no portion of human kind passes 
away without having contributed its tint, its special 
characteristic and moral lesson, its tint positive or neutral 
to the formation of the white light of Humanity, in which 
all its different colors blend. So also with the law of 
hereditary descent. ‘Like Father like Son” isa true 
adage, although the father be a saint and the son a sin- 
ner, although the father be a sage and the son a fool. 
For no human being is perfect and no human wisdom is 
infallible, and the resemblances between the paternal and 
the filial may assume the imperfect as well as the more 
perfect that ‘‘no flesh may glory in itself.” The distine- 
tion between parent and child must be the distinction of 
quantity also. It cannot be that of essential quality, 
although the child may derive even further back from 
the family stock. We assert here then simple difference 
of degree ; and claim even for the most depraved of off- 
spring, for the prodigal children of every household (not 
that they should be lost, for that is an Alexandrian gloss,) 
but a home of return and refuge, a waiting hour for 
penitence and a ready welcome back. In fact we assert 
for them a fitness, although it may yet have found no 
manifestation, a fitness founded on the stock from whence 
they have sprung ; for was not the Father of the parable 
genially good and the elder brother even sinful in his 
excess of morality ; a fitness for the better life which has 
subsisted in the very loins of their parents and which 
subsists through these in/ them. Children of many 
prayers, of many tears, however late they may claim their 
heritage, although even not returning to it during this 
life, they will yet assuredly receive it, for the claim ig 
within them and will at length make itself heard. Corn, 
however poor the seed, is corn, and its harvest, however 
* late will be reaped, and Humanity is the finest wheat of 
~ God. : 

Concede now that all human beings have a common 
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nature, differing only in degrees and proportions, and the 
conclusion is evident. There is then hope for all, a final 
redemption, a universal salvation. Is it received from 
without or does it grow from within, it is all the same in 
this respect. In the former case only, capacity ; in the 
latter, attainment is implied. And in any seale the dif 
ference between the soul that is highest in the strength 
of spiritual faculty, and the soul that is lowest in it, can 
only be a difference of amount. The essential possibility 
still exists and that can be ever raised in degree and be- 
come a hope and conviction, a joy and crown to the 
being. So many different kinds of diamonds but all of 
them diemonds, and none to be forgotten when the Divine 
King makes up his jewels. And the difference between 
the least diamond and the next to it cannot be very 
great ; and so on; for the J udge of all the earth will do 
right, and he knoweth our frames and remembereth that 
the best diamond in his casket is but dust in His bal- 
ances. Only let us feel that we have the jewel in our 
natures and we shall more readily place it in his Divine 
Hands. And we have this jewel in our moral ability, and 
although it may only be in the state of charcoal at pre- 
gent, it shall yet become a diamond in our souls and pass: 
from degree to degrees of lustre until it at length flashes 
in the Divine Crown. 

Truly, we are all children of God and as the Father is 
Eternal—the Son is Eternal. There are no limits then 
to our possibilities of perfection. Even here we may 
realize them, for our difference with the best of our race 
is a distinction of degree, and although augustly distant 
is that degres, yet the love of God which shines on all 
alike, as the star sparkles upon the dew-drop as on the 
ocean, can bridge it over with the rainbow of hope. And 
if here, wo have hope, elsewhere what opportunities shine 
onward before us. If here some are saved, in eternity 
all will be exalted. The same basal nature implies the 
game final destiny for all. Then let none hold a narrower 
faith, let none despair, let none doubt. All who are made 
in the Divine Image possess in some degree the moral 
fitness end that may be perfected for ever. By our sins 
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we crucify Jesus afresh, but even for those who crucified 
him in the flesh he prayed, although so gloomily theif 
figures are painted in the back ground of history. Yet 
for them he prayed, acknowledging their human naturé 
as not ineradicably evil, making their lesser degrée of 
attainment, the ignorance which they had not passed 
through, a plea for Divine Forgiveness. How can we 
doubt then that we have all a claim upon the Infinite 
Father? How can we doubt then that we have all a 
capacity for the better life? How can we doubt then 
that this will be developed in us in time and in eternity, 
until we shall all have made our calling and election 
sure ! 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD, 
BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


Tae truth that is embodied in religion is its Divinity ; 
and the “flesh,” or outward shell of it, will not avail to 
save us. The doctrine that the sacrifice of a physical 
body—that the effusion of blood—could redeem us, is 
manifestly false. The question is, was there any truth 
in the old doctrine of sacrifice? None whatever, in @ 
literal sense. It is true that by the universal sacrifice of 
humanity the world is renewed. “I make all things 
new’ says the Spirit. At this point we have arrived: 
God’s word is made flesh in us. ‘All flesh shall see the 
salvation of God.” We urgently need a new manifesta. 
tion of the great Father. The heart of humanity is often 
dead with the terror of hope deferred. Individually and 
collectively what pangs we suffer. We want words-of 
spirit and life. Some millenarian visionaries look for the 
second coming of Jesus—a most unlikely event. We 
may conclude they are in error. Jesus will never, in the 
hody; revisit the world: But the Christ which he fores 
shadowed we may possess. The world will have first 
what it is ripe for. If it be ripe for a new era, there can 
be no doubt that it will come; if not—we must wait: 
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The Swedenborgians have peculiar ideas, some of which 
deserve attentive consideration. There is, in their estima- 
tion, a “spiritual” sense in, scripture. Probably the 
notions of these followers of the Swedish thinker may be 
enlarged. Swedenborg is not liberal enough for our 
time. Jesus of Nazareth will not do for our conception 
of the universal Spirit. His was a prophetic mission ; 
and probably the highest of prophetic missions. We 
need the actual embodiment of his idea, or, the word 
made flesh, 

The agony which has been produced by false religion 
is great. We are crucified to this day by the old systems 
of theology, that represent our condition as almost hope: 
less. Is it not conceivable that God will soon destroy 
them? To accomplish this destructive work, the spirit 
of doubt and unbelief is sent into society. The problems 
of religion are now discussed as they never were in former 
times. We discover the fact, that there are many men 
who will say more by word of mouth than the press can 
print, The ordinary press is no longer in the van of 
thought. It is even timid and reticent. Broad Church 
will say as much as the daily paper. If Mr. Voysey be 
Broad Church, it will utter more than any of the, ‘ re- 
spectable” organs of opinion will venture to assert. And 
80 we go on, knocking down, before we rebuild. Such ig 
the manifest purpose of God’s economy. But the Word 
will not pass away until all is fulfilled. Words of spirit 
will communicate with spirit in all ages. May the heart 
of man be able to receive more and more of the light 
that is redemption—delivering us at once from sin and 
superstition! It was some time before many minds could 
recognise the truth that spirit is highest reason. German 
intelligence, developing Spinoza, got ahead of Europe by 
adopting that principle. And this is whet all liberal 
faith must come to. Think of the strides that Unitariang 
have made since Priestley ! _ Broad Church would not 
utter what Priestley did ; and we conclude we are beyond 
Broad Church—that still remains unbranded as heresy. 

The popular theology totters. . Ritualism cannot save 
it. It is only a doctrine such ag that of Universalism 
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that can save us from utter atheism. The Universalist 
joins hands with the Unitarian—denies the popular 
creeds, but maintains that they have been necessary in 
the progress of the world, to prepare us for higher truth. 
The Theism that holds the theory that we are left to 
work out our own salvation will not “hold water.” We 
are the instruments of God, but He is the Law of all 
Law. Granted that Law is never violated; but would 
such be the case if God did not administer Law? The 
word is made flesh in the ages. The Christ of a new 
Humanity is built up. This rehabilitation is acknowledged 
by science. The old materiélism infects not our highest 
scientific thought. Many*Scientists are idealists, and, 
like Faraday. are religioustmen. This is a good sign ;— 
for such religion is generally pure. Science too developes 
the “mother principles of nature.” Religion has beem ~ 
masculine, and, therefore, stern and hard, hitherto. 
Science and religion, with philosophy, will form a Trinity 
that rationalists will accept. This Trinity in Unity I, 
for one, receive with entire confidence and trust. 

There is no repulsiveness in the Great Catholic Faith 
of the Future. It is a church doing that which Jesus is 
reported to have done. The very Sceptic will hail it with 
thanksgiving. In the triumph of charity and liberality 
that is coming, the “Son of Man” will surely be “lifted 
up.” The Son of Man is coming with unity—not in the 
flesh, but in the spirit-. This is a new phase of the mil- 
lenarian idea. “Thy kingdom come” Oh Lord ! we shall 
have a new earth, and man will reign indeed. 


SYMBOLISM IN, WORSHIP. ; 


te “The promotion of the public worship of 
God by special services, by variety of 
religious forms of communion, and by 
beauty and solemnity of ritual, is the 
next object of the Band of Faith.”—~ 
Band of Faath Tracts. : 


Syusouisy in worship is not likely to cease from the 
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earth. While man is an esthetic being, admiring beauty 
of form as well as truth of idea, and has an eye to delight 
in colour and grouping, as well as a mind to speculate 
and classify, and while so vast a symbolic volume—so 
glorious a picture-book as the universe, is presented to 
him by God himself, he is not likely to cease from select- 
ing appropriate symbols to express his various relation- 
ships to God, in that object language which he has derived 
from Him. Although we have attained the glorious gift 
of words and the rational manifestation and ordering of 
thought in speech, symbols have not yet lost and will 
never lose their illustrative significance. While you fill 
up the contents of a map with the names of places, its 
outline will yet give youthe shape of a country better 
than any words can do, for having exhausted the charac- 
terizations of the prime forms of Nature, themselves 
symbolic, in vain—you are induced to allow the shape 
itself to convey its own idea. So in the worship of God, 
there are symbolic rites which can be used, which express 
more fully than words can convey, the attitude of the 
soul to Him, and the general need of these by human 
kind is implied by their almost universal use. When 
man was too ignorant to understand ideas through the 
use of language, symbols were indispensable to convey a 
perception of them to his mind, and now, although he 
have a perfect recognition of the significance of ‘speech, 
symbols are yet illustrative of the ideas it conveys to 
him, helpful in enabling him to attain a fuller compre- 
hension of them and needful in his expression of those 
feelings which are too deep for words and of those 
thoughts which are yet unutterable. 
. All the great religious systems have had their symbolic 
worship, but there has been nowhere a more glorious 
symbolic worship than that of the Hebrews. How au- 
gust was the idea of their temple—a one metropolitan 
sanctuary for the one God of allthe earth! What ritual 
has been more grand than theirs, with their noble liturgy 
and the swelling and inspiring march-music of their 
chants! Their animal sacrificés are indeed disgusting to 
us and have been ee a by the truer sacrifices of 
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self, taught by their higher prophets and by Jesus, but 
even through these they returned to God some things of 
What was His and gave Him not that which. cost them 
nothing. Their offering of first fruits to the great 
Creator and Owner of all things, their burning of in- 
cense in honour of His name, their feast of tabernacles, 
their passover, and other religious patriotic commemora- 
tions, were beautiful symbolic rites and festivals, some 
belonging to them only nationally, others asa part of the 
wide human family. And remember that these Hebrews, 
the author of this sublime ritual and these beautiful 
festivals, were strictly Unitarian—worshipping the one 
God who made heaven and earth, under no form and by 
no image, avoiding all shadow of idolatry as a deadly sin, 
and yet bringing lavish beauty into his sanctuary—ser- 
vices, of colour and sound, of shape and taste and perfume, 
making the five physical senses his ministers and teach- 
ing them to assist the moral, devotional and spiritual 
senses in the worship of the Eternal in the beauty of 
holiness and in spirit and truth. Theirs was no barren, 
colourless, monotonous service, but one which while it 
appealed to the heart and soul spoke as well to the eye 
and the ear which God has created to serve Him. 

_ To a merely critical Unitarianism, the imperfections of 
rites and symbolic forms of worship are chiefly evident, 
but as our religious faith arises to the positive and devo- 
tional stage of its development, while rejecting these 
imperfections, its aim will be to succeed them by more 
perfect forms, to transcend all past efforts by the beauty 
of our ritual and to surpass in the dignity and variety of 
our worship all that has ever transpired in the sanctu- 
aries of departed ages, inhaling the fragrance from every _ 
altar and blending it in a yet more perfect perfume of 
devotion, harkening to the strains of eyery shrine but 
mingling them in a yet more perfect chorus of praise, 
and yielding our souls to ever new inspirations and open- 
ing our lips to ever new songs, until ever new honour 
Bhall be offered to the holy name of God, ‘from the ris- 
ing of the sun even to the going down of the same.” 

In harmony with the progress of Humanity, Symbol- 
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ism should be adapted to its religious development, and 
should advance and not retrogade in yariety and beauty. 
All of the old that we can adapt to our present wants— 
the burning of incense for instance, as a symbol of the 
sweetness of Divine Worship ; all of the new that we , 
can adapt for our devouter needs, such as the Covenant 
Service and hand of fellowship of the Band of Faith, wa 
should delight to incorporate with our worship and re- 
joice to render through them the services of our sanctu- 
aries more beautiful for our eyes and more efficient for 
our souls. 

In his Azds to Devotion, Goodwyn Barmby writes, “A 
ehurch to be Catholic iu its devotional life as in its gene- 
ral spirit, must incorporate and develop in itself all 
characters of worship, all phases of divine service, all 
forms of ritual which haye been originated in each of the 
separate branches of the general church, inasmuch ag 
each must have been an expression of devotion’ from the 
human soul and each haye answered to its special need at 
some period of its religious growth or upward develop: 
ment.” See, also, “Zhe Objects of the Band of Faith.” 

Revision of ritual, in harmony with the development. 
of religious ideas is however a necessary ordinance. A 
decennial revision is not too frequent. Rites require to 
be superseded or transcended by others from time to time. 
A revision of the Band of Faith Liturgy has just been 
published. While also Common Prayer is an essential 
part of a religious service, opportunity for extemporane- 
ous worship should always be recognized, and pauses in 
the service be used by the Faithful, for silent communion 
with God. 

It is to promote the worship in Spirit and in truth, 
that we would beautify religious ritual. Ritual of some 
kind there must be. We ask to have not the worst but 
the best. We desire to have it rational, but we see no 
reason why for that’very cause it should not be the most 
beautiful. 
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A UNITARIAN CATHEDRAL FOR LONDON. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


I saw in the Znquirer that Mr. Martineau was about to 
. resign the pulpit of Little Portland Street, and the Editor 
in an article on the subject asked, “Where could a suc- 
cessor be found?” I wrote'to the Editor, sympathising 
with his remarks, admitting the difficulty and suggesting 
a plan to overcome it and to prevent a similar difliculty 
oceurring again. 

The plan I suggested was one I made some years ago 
and which was then printed in the Znguirer. It was for 
the erection of a Metropolitan Cathedral. Wo have two 
chapels with endowments which might afford a site, in 
Essex Street and Little Portland Street. I further sug- 
gested that the Ministers should be elected from the 
provinces, say twelve of the best preachers. They should 
each take their turn for one monthinLondon. They would 
rank similar to the Canons in a cathedral church in the 
Establishment. These twelve Canons, I proposed should 
elect a president who would in fact be the primate, also 
a vice-president or déan. The whole would form a Chap- 
ter for the government of the Cathedral, with the 
addition of any lay help that might be desirable. The 
advantages of the plan I consider would be great and 
manifold. It would of course offer a great centre for the 
Unitarian Church throughout the world. It would give 
a more perfect organization to the other churches. It 
would add to the local influence of the respective Canons 
and to their Congregations. It would be stimulus and 
encouragement for them, and their position would be~ 
looked forward to by others. The honour would no doubt 
be highly appreciated by our Ministers and would tend to 
increase the efficiency and power of the whole ministerial 
body. I suggested that Mr. Martineau might be the first 
primate—his connection with our college pointing him 
out as the proper person, : 

I do not see anything so outrageous in the plan itself 
as to be unworthy of ventilation. My idea was that it 
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might possibly be taken up by one of our extremely 
wealthy laymen, and that it would have afforded him an 
opportunity of aiding the cause, that seldom presents it- 
self. The plan to be successful would involve an outlay 
of many thousand pounds, but as it would be a movement 
in which all would participate £50,000 or even £100,000 
would not for such a purpose be beyond the reach of our 
body. I cannot help thinking that the plan suggested 
would give such an impetus to our Church as it has never 
before received. « 


THE NAME, CHRISTIAN. 
“BY AGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 
(From his ‘‘ Budget of Paradomes.”) 


CuristIAn ! the word has degenerated into a synonym of 
man, in what are called Christian countries, So we have 
the parrot ‘who swore for all the world like a Christian,’ 
and the two dogs who ‘hated each other just like Chris- 
tians.’ When the Irish duellist of the last century, 
whose name may be spared in consideration of its historic 
fame, and the worthy people who bear it, was (June 12, 
1786,) about to take the consequence of his last brutal 
murder, the rope broke, and the criminal got up and ex- 
claimed—‘ By , Mr. Sheriff, yow ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! this rope is not’ strong enough to hang a 
dog, much less a Christian.’ But such things as this are 
far from the worst depravations. As to the word so de- 
filed by the usage, it is well to know that there is a way 
of escape from it, without renouncing the New Testament. 
T suppose any one may assume for himself what I have 
sometimes heard contended for, that no New Testament 
word is to be used in religion in any sense except that of 
the New Testament. This granted the question is set- 
tled. The word Christian, which occurs three times, is 
never recognized as anything but a term of contempt 
from those without the pale to those within. ‘Thus, 
Herod Agrippa, who was deep in, Jewish literature, and a 
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correspondent of Josephus, says to Paul (Acts xxvi 28), 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be (what I and other follow- 
ers of the state religion despise under the name) a Chris- 
tian.) Again (Acts xi, 26), ‘The disciples (as they called 
themselves,) were called (by the surrounding heathens) 
Christians first in Antioch. Thirdly, (1 Peter iv, 16), 
‘Let none of you suffer asa murderer . . . . But 
ifas a Christian (as the heathen call it by whom the 
suffering comes)plet him not be ashamed! That is to 
say, no disciple ever called hémself a Christian, or applied 
the name as from himself to another disciple from one 
end of the New Testament to the other; and no disciple 
need apply that name to himself in our day, if he dislike 
the associations with which the conduct of Christians has 
clothed it. 
* * * * * * 

When words begin they carry their meanings. The 
Jews, who had their Messiah to come’ and the followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth who took Him for their Messiah, 
were both Christians (which means Messianites): the 
Jews would never have invented the term to signify 
Jesuans, nor would the disciples have invented such an 
ambiguous term for themselves ; had they done so, the 
Jews would have disputed it, as they would have done in 
later times if they had had fair play. The Jews of our 
Jay, as I see by their newspapers, speak of Jesus Christ 
as the Rabbé Joshua. But the heathens, who knew little 
or nothing about the Jewish hope, would’naturally apply 
the term Christian to the only followers of a Messiah of 
whom they had heard. For the Jeswans invaded them 
in a missionary way ; while the Jews did not attempt, at 
least openly, to make proselytes. 

(See also, Voltacre Chrétien ;. preuves tirées de ses ouv- 
rages. Paris, 1820, 12mo., from a notice of which the 
former part of these extracts is taken. Budget of Para- 
dowes. 1872, p.p. 146—263.) 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 


BY M. JANE RONNIGER. 


O spirit of to-day, what mysteries 

Lie tangled in thy web of circumstance, 

And in its meshes dark and light are hid 

To tantalize or spur the eager soul ! 

Oh, if to-morrow but transparent shone 

Through the dim veil that parts it from to-day, 
What idle joys, what griefs, what burning tears 
Were spared our hearts ! but the still hours of night 
With silent footfall separate the two, 

And their dread “never or for ever,” knells 
With every moment’s death, while we await 

Its advent or its close in hope or fear. 

So have the ages rolled ; from sun to sun 
Millions with beating breasts counting the days 
That never came! Death with faint grip gave o’er 
The testament, wherein the past was sealed, 

To newer hands to forge the lengthening chain, 
Which links the life of ages past with ours. 

Thus from the childhood of our race and world, 
From Eden’s golden time, through Egypt’s pomp, 
Through Asia’s dusky pride, or nearer yet, 

When the fierce West took up the wand of power, 
And wielded it till culture bloomed and smiled 
Beneath its sheltering egis, and the Cross 
Reddened midway ’twixt East and crescent West, 
A beacon over time to shine and gleam :— 

So, countless links succeed: the centuries 

Of the vast Past to bind with present days. 

That Past alone we know, no mortal hand 

Has grasped the power, no mortal mind the spell, 
To unshroud the mystery which separates 

The future from our vision of to-day ! 

And dimly e’en the forms of yesterday 

Stride through the soul,—then vanish from its gaze. 
O Life, O Love, and is this all ye give— 
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A rapturous joy, and then an age of night ! 
x zk * * * *. 


From the lone heights a voice I hear, 
Sad, yet high-sounding, true and clear, 


“ Ages to ages yield, and each 
“ Bears forward flood and tide and life : 
“ An ever-lengthening chain they forge 
“ Of myriad links ;—see thou thy link, 
“ Be firm and true, and on its strength 
“ Shall others rest, and take good heart 
“Of wider regions they may gain. 
“ And canst thou weave into the chain 
“ Some nobler thought, some brighter hope, 
*“* Some evidence that thou hast lived. 
“ O not in vain were heart and faith 
“‘ Given thee to guard !’ The voice was hushed ; 
And a long row of heroes, kings and saints, 
Passed o’er my vision, and I saw beyond, 
Crowds pressing onwards, topped with towering crests, 
Of the world’s great ones, with their mighty fights 
As yet ungained, their deeds as yet unsung ; 
But with the Conqueror’s halo round their brows, 
Onward they came,—the radiant heavens all bright, 
Flushing them o’er with victories to come. 
* Ct Me ae x * s 


I woke, yet through the silent night 
The voice sang on so clear and bright :— 


“ The Morning dawns, O meet the light 
“ With earnest soul, with steadfast sight ; 
“ His wings now sweep the rounded sky, 
“ He soareth o'er the heavens so high. 


“ At his approach dark phantoms fly 

“ The tear is quenched and stilled the sigh, 
“ Rich dews drip from his golden horn, 

“ And flowery wreaths his locks adorn ; ~ 
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“ And as he swiftly passeth by, 

“A time of gladness seemeth nigh, 
“A time of gladness, faith and joy, 
“A realm no monarch can destroy ; 


“Its trumpet sounds abroad and round, 
“The new fair world ts found, is found, 
“And to the trusting soul is born 
“A glorious, an eternal morn !” 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF CO-OPERATION. 
BY GOODWYN BARMBY. 


Tux association of human souls in the bonds of love and 
virtue, for time and eternity, is one way of stating the 
great object of true Christianity. The congregation of souls 
for mutual benefit and the service of God which makes 
all other service holy, is the foundation of the Christian 
Church. The term church is derived from two Greek 
works Kurvow Orkos, meaning the house of the Lord, and 
is therefore properly applied to an outward building set 
apart for God’s worship, From Kwou Oikos comes the 
Scottish contraction Kirk and our own softer abbreviation 
Church. The term chapel is derived from Capella, a 
cardinal’s hat, so named from its primitive form, and was 
first applied to a small building used as a kind of vestry 
attached to a large church, and afterwards employed for 
the minor services of worship. The word, which in our 
ordinary version is translated church, is in the Greek 
New Testament ecclesia, meaning an assembly, a con 
gregation, a meeting. Hence the two-fold signification 
which is more commonly attached to the term church, as 
meaning both the place of worship and the congregation 
of worshippers. In mutual sympathy, in association, 
in co-operation is the essence of Christianity, is the true 
form of Christ’s Church, |: 
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This is more clearly evident when we consider that 
christian association, that the Christian Church, is not 
only a co-operation in worship, through which devout 
feeling is aggregated and intensified by sympathy, but 
a co-operation in work, through which the services of 
benevolence are organized and the power of human help- 
fulness increased. All innocent work in itself partakes 
more or less of the character of Divine worship and of 
the nature of Christian charity. It does so more especially 
when the effort is one of direct benevolence in obedience to 
the spirit of love which is the will of God, when the endea- 
vour is to do good from pious feelings and virtuous inspira- 
rations, when the works are those of assistance to the poor 
and needy, of aid for the afflicted and troubled, and when 
the labours engaged in are services for the enlightenment 
of the ignorant, for the conversion of the sinner, and the 
promotion of virtue. But even to the ordinary functions 
of industry, there is a sacred character to be attached. 
Tho ability for physical work is a kind gift which we have 
received from God. Labour is not a curse but a blessing. 
Without work, without the exercise of our bodies and the 
employment of our minds, we should be the most miserable 
of beings. Even physical work is indispensable for our 
health and happiness. The dictator of republican Rome 
found himself more happy atthe plough than upon the ivory 
chair, and kings have not seldom delighted to leave the 
cares of their thrones to employ themselves in the labors 
of the carpenter or of the locksmith, like the descendant of 
St. Louis, or to dig their gardens and prune their olives like 
the imperial Charles. Nor is physical work, considered 
with regard to our ability in performing it, and the pleasure 
which it brings with it, a gift from God’s goodness only. It 
is also a task which we have received from him, and our 
obedience in which is service returned to him. We obey 
and carry out his will by it. We owe it asa duty to him, 
who has given us constitutions, the health and happiness 
of which depend on physical, as well as intellectual and 
moral activity. We owe it to ourselves, and we owe it to 
others whom we serve through it, while serving God by it 
at the same time ; we owe it to the earth which we are sent 
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upon to culture and adorn ; we owe it to the society around 
us, to our families, to ourparish, to our country, to the world 
at large, which we have to maintain, bear our burthens in, 
improye, honor, and dignify ; and to the generations who 
have to come after us to whom we haye to return the 
gratitude which we owe to those who haye preceded us, 
and into whose labors we have entered. All work that 
is innocent and useful is then a sacred thing ; and when 
we remember that the Father has worked hitherto, and 
that Christ worked when on earth in imitation of Him, 
and directed us to become perfect as the Father in 
Heaven is perfect, we must regard all virtuous industry 
as holy ; we ought to consider that when we put the 
spade into the ground or fix the web upon the loom, or 
shape the wood upon the lathe, we are acting in obedience 
to God’s will, we ought to contemplate all activity as 
co-operation with the Divine Law, and all association in 
works of usefulness and virtue as church-work, as religious 
duty, as a Christian task, inasmuch as we work in a 
Christian spirit, and where two or three are gathered 
together in Christ’s name there is he in the midst. 

When we speak of things being done in the name of 
Christ, we are using an Eastern phrase—the meaning of 
which is not always rightly understood. We have far 
too much nominal Christianity already in which the 
promise of the lipsis broken to the heart. Christ himself 
warns us against those who call him Lord! Lord! and 
do not the works of the Father who sent him, Anything 
that we do as disciples of Christ or in his spirit, is 
really done in the name of Christ. According to Eastern 
phraseology the word name, is a term of emphasis and 
eminence, which implies power and dignity. Hence the 
stress laid in the Hebrew religious literature wpon the 
Divine Name as indicative of the Divine Power. Any one 
whom its authors thought to have been expressly chosen by 
God, was said to have been called by name, as in the 
instances of Moses, Bezaleel and Cyrus, King of Persia, 
When it is written of our Lord that ‘his name through 
faith in his name, hath made this man whole,” nothing 
like a charm or incantation is intended to be conveyed 
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by the expression. It is simply implied that the cure 
was performed by disciples of Christ and inspired by 
faith in him. In the name of Christ, however, considered 
apart from Oriental phraseology, is summed up, accord- 
ing to our Western indeas, the most glorious things of 
humanity, in the same manner that the date of Columbus 
is that of the discovery of America, and that the age of 
Luther is the period of the Protestant Reformation. It 
yet remains that a name is nothing without the possession 
of the thing it indicates, that we falsely bear the name 
of Christ without we possess the spirit of Christ, and 
that if we possess his spirit and do his works we are really 
his, by whatever name we are called. 

There are many efforts going on in the world for the 
promotion of the well-being of man, which, although they: 
may not be nominally Christian, nor flaunt the name of 
Christ on every occasion, are in reality far more Christian, 
far more in his spirit and even after the pattern of his 
work than others which ostentatiously bear his name. 
Of these efforts, made in this spirit, those of the numerous 
co-operative associations recently established in our coun- 
try, are pre-eminently to be ranked. Without ostensibly 
being religious societies, they are really doing the work 
of practical religion—they are culturing the human side 
of the religious sympathies, the love of man to man, 
which is the counterpart of the divine side of religion— 
the love of man to God, while we have a very high autho- 
rity for declaring, that unless a man love his brother 
Whom he has seen, he cannot love God, whom he has 
not seen. These societies, without much profession of 
it, are really developing religion from its individual pri- 
vacy into social life. They are making it an active and 
binding principle between man and man. They aré ga- 
thering men together with the spirit of Jesus Christ in 
the midst of them. They are recognizing religion not 
only as an individual principle, but as a law of general 
life. They are developing religion from a private 
sentiment, of man with regard to God, to a practical 
affair among mankind, and are thus introducing what 
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has been long wanted in the world, namely, a social 
Christianity. 

How dol prove this? What principles are at the found- 
ation of that Christianity of co-operation which I assert? 
In what way are the principles of co-operation Christian ? 

The discord between the ways of the world and the 
precepts of Jesus has been long apparent. Nothing has 
been more patent than the disharmony existing between 
the theories of Christianity and the practices of Chris- 
tians. They have been the stumbling-block of the 
theologian. ‘They have been the laughing-stock of the 
infidel. They have been deplored by the philanthropist, 
and wept over by the divine. Individual interest and 
self-agerandizement have been the law of our societies ; 
and while under the stimulus of competition, many dis- 
coyeries in art have been made and great progress in 
industry and manufactures attained, it has been at the 
cost of fast and feverish life and an earlier rate of mor- 
tality, and of many changes in their condition, attended 
by a large amount of suffering to the masses, one gener- 
ation being sacrificed that another may be benefitted. 
The clash of private interests is constant. The contention 
of classes is a never-failing cause of irritation to the body 
politic. The conflicting interests of masters and men, 
the disputes of employers and employed, the strikes of 
the one and the lock-outs of the other are always keeping 
society in turmoil. Not only is each class injured, and 
the capital of wealth and the capital of labour arrayed 
against each other in unprofitable struggles, but the na- 
tural course of production is injured, to the enormous 
loss of the general public, through the artificial prices of 
articles of consumption thus caused, while society is de- 
prived of the whole spiritual or moral capital of mutual 
good will—the value of which is absolutely incalculable. 
Under the present system of competitive industry and 
class quarrels, notwithstanding our general progress i: 
knowledge, art, and science, notwithstanding the immens» 
educational and moral influences which have been brough* 
to bear upon society, notwithstanding the effects of the 
school and the mechanics’ iastitute, and the power of the 
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press and the pulpit, pauperism increases, immorality - 
increases, crime increases in a fearful ratio, Never was 
there more benevolence, never more beneficence in 80- 
ciety, and yet our social system drags on its weary length 
in extending misery. Enormous private fortunes are 
made and distributed again in charity, but palliatives 
will not cure the defects which are in the system itself. 
While our country is generally prosperous, and the ne- 
cessaries of life are easily procured by those who have 
employment, thrift, and morality, the adverse interests 
of classes are continually causing the glut and the strike, 
and idleness leads to poverty, vice, and misery, and 
thousands have their natural term of life shortened by 
the battle for existence. There is not only the strife 
between employers and producers, but we have to reckon 
the loss sustained between distributors and consumers, 
in the account against the present state of things. 
Adulteration in articles of consumption, falsehood and 
chicanery of many kinds, fraudulence and bankruptcy, 
weakened views of morality, and general social deteriora- 
tion are the necessary consequences of our present 
excesses in individual competition and of our system of 
distribution generally. Our increased ratios of pauperism 
and crime, subtract from the productive capital of society 
by augmented poor rates, by an extended police force, 
and by an enlarged expenditure for prisons and other 
coercive means of pacifying the turmoils of society. 
Altogether, our present system is not such a one as is 
in accordance with our highest moral light, or with the 
precepts of Christianity, the highest principles of which, 
while it admits them in theory, it practically ignores or 
violently contradicts by its social arrangements and by 
their effect upon its private life and moral consciousness. 
The social deductions of Christianity are thoroughly 
different from the characteristics of our present system. 
From the spirit of Christianity there would flow socially, 
a general feeling of good-will, a mutuality with regard to 
all the conditions of life, the recognition of a common 
earthly interest as well as a common heavenly destiny. 
Christianity looks upon the sections of society as mem- 
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bers of one body, who while they exist with diversities 
of administration, should recognize a community of duty 
and of love as incumbent upon them. It teaches that if 
we are partakers in heavenly things we should also be 
partakers in earthly things. The term religion itself 
comes from religere to build together, and true religion 
teaches not a division but an association of our interests. 
Christ himself came to give us the love of man to man 
as the practical corollary from the love of man to God. 
He who taught us that we should love each other indi- 
vidually, that we should love our neighbour as ourselves, 
that we should love each other as brethren and children 
of the one family of the great Heavenly Father, taught 
the holy doctrine of co-operation, the reconciliation of 
classes, the association of interests, the union of men 
with each other in all the arrangements of social life, 
How can Christ’s doctrine of individual love possibly 
take effect in a system of antagonistic interests, of divided 
classes, of strikes and lock-outs, of bitter heart burnings 
between capitalists and laborers, and chicanery between 
seller and buyer, and fraud between distributor and con- 
sumer! Water and oil may sooner mingle than Christian 
principles obtain in our present social arrangements. The 
result has been that we refer our religion to some of the 
more private details of life or postpone it to the future 
state, in relationship to our individual faith and profession 
of things which we do not praotice, while the idea of a 
social Christianity is scarcely known among the Christian 
masses. Yet, exactly the same principles of love which 
Christ taught, underlie the private duties which we owe 
to each other, and the idea of co-operation in our social 
arrangements. Whenever we are associated together in 
mutual love and with a common interest, the spirit of 
Jesus Christ is in our midst. In this spirit, and under 
this principle, nothing™ is ‘profane, but ‘all associations 
become sacred, whether their industry issengaged in 
raising coal from the bowels of the earth, or in distributing 
the produce of the corn field, 'or the fabriés ‘of thé loom 
among the dwellings of mankind. To reconcile class 
interests, to produce a new spiritual capital ‘of ‘good-will 
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among mankind, is the noblest secular work in which 
any can be engaged, for it is the perfect earthly counter 
part of the reconciliation of man with God and the en- 
largement of the imperishable wealth of virtue and of love, 

It is cheering, also, to know that this good work is 
commencing and going on around us, that there are those 
who to some extent have grasped the idea of the Chris- 
tianity of co-operation, and that there are others who 
without any profession of ultimate principles and without 
any heraldry of fine terms, are following out their natural 
instincts of good-will, and applying the results of their 
practical experience in the same direction. Much patience 
will have to be exercised by all who are actively engaged 
in the transition from the one system to the other. It 
is hard for the capitalist to alter his autocratic relation- 
ships to his workmen. It is a difficult thing for the 
ignoraut to receive anything for their good without dis- 
trust and suspicion. The sense of ingratitude will 
hurt the feelings of those who are benevolently inclined. 
The seltish and designing will strive to increase the 
distrust of the ignorant. Old grudges will have to be 
forgotten and a better mutual understanding to be at- 
tained, and time and patience and a love of God and 
man will alone effect this. But the carrying out the 
holy doctrine of co-operation is a good and a blessed 
work, and has the spirit and power of Jesus Christ with 
it. It is now fairly inaugurated, and in the end it will 
be sure to succeed. We daily hear of co-operative societies 
arising around us. The whole tendency of society is 
from the monopolies of the few to the associations of the 
many. Where there is a social tendency all opposition 
to it is vain, and those who do not move with it pass 
away beneath the wheels of its car of progress. Let -us 
rejoice that we live in a time in which private interest 
will be best served by advancing the welfare of others. 
Let us be glad that Christianity can be rendered socially 
possible through co-operation. Let us work and pray 
that through the co-operative principle, the spirit and 
precepts of religion may be rendered practical in all our 
Social arrangements. 
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BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


“ The Christian faith is noble ; it is little understood ; 

The deep spirit sees that Wisdom is unutterably good ; 
The deep spirit loves the perfect, and Perfection ever cries, 
Through the Cross, the great Deliverer, all evil surely dies.” 


Thus meditating gravely, in a cathedral old, 

I heard the solemn voices in an anthem, and I hold 

That the grander and the deeper our belief in a Divine, 

The more fervent is the worship, and the nobler is the 
shrine. 


O it is not made with hands, for lo! it is the Temple 
vast 

Of Spirit that we tend to ; and so transcend the Past. 

We worship not a Jesus, in the sense of olden time, 

But we worship God’s Humanity, in hope and love 
sublime. 


“And Christ have mercy on us!” is not a cry of men ; 

It is the ery of children lost in some miasmal fen, 

Say rather, “Lord! the Temple aid, the lofty, holy 
Fane ;” 

The Spirit, not the flesh is truth ; the Holy Love must 


reign ! 


O Christ within the sow arise! O universal Day! 

For this we toil, and weep and strive, and not for dust 
and clay ! 

Within the sepulchre isChrist ; we want our Lordto rise, 

A Church of all Humanity—a church that never dies ! 


The Catholic Divinity—the Reconciler comes, 

A blessed church of unity, with spiritual homes, 
With words of consolation—the comrortEr indeed, 
To give us peace and victory beyond the outworn creed! 
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(From Walks around Wakefield, by W. S. Banks.) 


OssnTr town is a thriving place, inhabited by a forcible 
people. It has lived by clothing from time immemorial, 
and it still lives by woollen manufactures. It has long 
taken rank in popular estimation with Pudsey and simi- 
lar places, where artificial refinement of manners has not 
been deemed a characteristic, but where at the same 
time sterling good qualities have been combined with a 
hard and plodding industry. It consists of two portions 
somewhat detached from each other, Ossett and Gaw- 
thorpe, both places of old name and residence, and 
forming one township. Ossett is considerably the largest, 
and most important of the two. It consists of two parts, 
North and South Ossett, each of which contains many 
large manufactories and places of business, many public 
buildings, the principal being places of religious worship, 
and many good dwellings, where the manufacturers live ; 
and both portions have an appearance of steady growth 
and general prosperity. » 


BARNSLEY. 
(From Walks around Wakefield, by W. S. Banks.) 


Barns try is not a handsome town. It stands upon hilly 
and uneven ground, and it is not) well built, although 
there are some good buildings in iti * * * * The 
trade of Barnsley now consists largely of linen manufac- 
tures. Down to the beginning of this century wire 
drawing was the staple trade, but that declined and linen- 
weaving became the important industry. Barnsley has 
many large mills, employing in 1868, probably 2,000 
power-looms, whilst in and within a few miles of the 
town, perhops 1,000 hand-looms were at work. * * * 
At the present time there is very little hand-loom weav- 
ing at the houses of the workmen. * * * The next 
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most extensive branch of industry is the coal mining, and 
after that come bleach and print works, iron foundries, 
dye-houses and other industries. The railway accom- 
modation is now good. Communications have been made 
with the chief lines of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Midland, and Manchester, Sheftield and Lincolnshire 
railway companies. * * * Barnsley is in the parish 
of Silkstone, and the population of the town is about 
20,000. 


GOD IN CHRISTIANITY. 
BY RICHARD BEDINGFIELD. 


Tue Father of the Universe is in all his works. God is 
never absent from anything; even if we go down into 
hell, ‘‘ He is there also.” How then can we conceive that 
there are souls irremediably lost? So stern, so terrible, 
are some of the laws of nature, that there are men who 
cannot recognise therein the divine work. A plague 
comes and sweeps away myriads. “No God,” says the 
atheist. ‘A devil,” cries the fanatic. ‘“ A visitation for 
the sins of men,” exclaims the priest. ‘‘ God’s wisdom,” 
ZT assert. 

Were there among the multitudinous sufferers de- 
stroyed by various eatastrophes since the dawn of time 
millions who must endure everlasting misery, all we 
could say is, that it would have been better if man had 
not been called into being, We do not acknowledge the 
truth of theology built on the idea of endless woe. God 
apparently throws away, as useless, some of his instru- 
ments in Time. But the good and the bad are destroyed 
by the same convulsion of nature. The universe never 
makes distinctions between the best and the worst of 
men, when thore is an earthquake or an inundation. 
Perhaps it is best that the wise and good should die, and 
that some of the weak and foolish should not live, 
Christianity comes not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance. In one sense all of us are sinners—that 
is, imperfect. Religion itself, if susceptible of improve- 
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ment, must be included in the category of imperfection. 
The infinite God is the one only divine perfection, in 
whom there is no flaw, no shadow, no darkness. The 
Father therefore is greater than Christ—greater than the 
universe which we perceive. The Christ of Humanity, 
and the Jesus who came to teach the world a faith that 
it is still unable to grasp, save as a fragment, go before 
us, to draw us into unity. Heaven help us all to see the 
light which communicates to us indomitable power ! 

God is in humanity, in Christ, in the church, doing al 
things. His ways are not as ours. When the sceptic 
says, ‘that which cannot be justified in man cannot be 
justified in God,” he assumes a postulate that is idle. 
The dog might as well say to his master, who makes him 
run, whilst he rides a horse, that the man is not justified 
in riding, and making him run. The dog has his rights 
too ; but not to ride on horseback. Christianity, when 
it is really understood, means universal rights, founded 
on God’s laws. There must be moral laws as certain as 
those of external nature ; which we must discover. The 
Law of Liberty will surely come. There is a continual 
contest between the Past and the Future. The free 
Christian thinker will not recognise “ beggarly elements.” 
as divine. He says to the old Conservative of theology, 
“That Past of yours 1 own, was well enough zn the 
Past ; the Present also is ordained of God;” but the 
Future is for us. We sufter for the good of the higher 
race to come ; as savages and barbarians suffered that our 
civilisation might be built up.” 

The man of the world sneers at this view of religion ; 
but the fact is, that creation is quite meaningless, unless 
we adopt it. | 

The Universalist believes quite as much in the Future, 
as regards Time, as the Democrat who uniformly ignores 
religion, but agrees with the believer as to a future life. 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” What does that 
mean? It may mean the world as it was many centuries 
ago, or mortal existence itself. It is a splendid excellence 
of religion, not a defect, as unbelievers conceive, that 
more than one interpretation of God’s great oracles is 
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possible. Christ’s kingdom, anyhow, is a regenerate life, 
It cannot be right that the present system of things 
should endure. The world must be renewed before it is 
complete. Without a religious faith the hope in humanity 
is futile. In a few thousand years—perhaps in fifty 
. thousand years—for all we know, the race will be extinct, 
and man’s “successor” may be developed. Finally, the 
earth will be fuel for,the sun, if astronomy be not at 
fault. The destruction of our planet is inevitable, sooner 
or later ; but, as it has existed so long, it may exist for 
a million ages longer. Were there no life beyond the 
earth, I should say, with Macbeth, “Out, out, brief 
candle,”—and the sooner the travestie is over the better. 
For it 7s a travestie if we are all but mortal. Religion 
now assumes the fact of immortality. On that we rest. 
If immortality be true, we are in the Father, and He in 
us. ‘The sufferings of life become endurable. We take 
up our daily cross, as the soldier takes up his weapons, 
prepared for strife and struggle. God be thanked if we 
can do our duty unrepiningly. May we scorn the petty 
blasphemies that assail us when we are sorely tried ! 
There are desperate men who, in their great agony, 
either deny aSupreme or bitterly anathematise the torture 
that they feel. They are like Laocoon in the serpent’s 
coil, and not enduring the torture nobly,—thereby “ dig- 
nifying pain.” Shelley, a true poet, wails and weeps ; 
Byron, a less noble, but an eloquent and a brilliant son 
of Apollo, gnashes his teeth, and, in Cain absolutely 
attacks the system of nature. There are fine things in 
that poem. I know persons who say they have never 
been happy since they read it ; but they are no thinkers, 
The Christian Universalist fears no sceptical arguments. 
He has probably passed through his painful period of 
doubt. If he be firm in his allegiance to the Deity, he 
cannot be touched by a “negation” that makes the 
Cosmos a wretched, lawless aberration of nature. Infinite 
stupidity were anomalous. Tennyson, revolving such 
problems as these, has written as follows :— 
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“Contemplate all this work of Time ; 
The giant labouring in his youth ; 
Nor dream of human love and truth 
As dying Nature’s earth and lime.” 


The discoveries of science forbid the old materialistic 
logic. Life is anterior to organisation. We can recognise 
spirit more clearly than we did. In “speech of stone” 
God teaches the world; in the stars he utters wisdom 
to us, that the ancients knew*not. Christianity must 
harmonise with the magnificent discoveries of our modern 
era, if it is to remain a Rock of ages. As to the cos- 
mogony of the Bible, why trouble ourselves on the score 
of obvious errors that the Eternal has rectified for us? 
We have our Christian liberty, and embrace truth with- 
out a fear. 

O let us love truth; and do the will of the Father! 
We have been too long the victims of our superstition, 
terror, and want of enduring faith in the Highest. God 
in Christianity, God in universality, calls us to Him. 
We are coming—let us say—ever ready to do the best 
we can. We haye joy in the spirit of sacrifice, if neces- 
sary ; but we think mercy is “the darling artribute” of 
God. Bear with us, O Father! we will bear! The 
Father doeth all the works that we attribute to man. 
Universality established, as it must be, there will be no 
more controversy about dogma, tradition, and the creeds 
of man’s invention. Thé “broken lights” of human 
thought are not for an era of catholicity. The “ Gatherer ” 
is at work, and says to us who idly wander hither and 
thither, dropping our little crumbs, “ Gather up the frag- 
ments, that notheng may be lost !” O wise Economist of 
the universe! ‘ Where’s the neéd of Temple, when the 


walls of the world are that ?” 
Let us be Temples of the Holy Spirit evermore ! ~ 


“The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return ; 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Its winter weeds out worn. } 
Heaven smiles and faiths and empires gleam, - 
Like wrecks in a dissolving dream.” 
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MESSAGE 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT-GENERAL TO THE 
ASSOCIATES OF THE BROTHERHOOD AND 
SISTERHOOD OF FAITH. 


Kindly greeting and best wishes for this new year 
of 1873. 


Sisters and Brothers, in the broad and universal faith 
which knows no distinction of name, but gathers 
around the love and goodness of God. 


Ir is a noble cause with which you have associated your- 
selves, and worthy of all the prayers and labours and 
self-sacrifices which you can give to it. It is a glorious 
cause, which has a no less broad basis than faith in the 
oneness of the nature and designs of God, in his absolute 
goodness and universal providence, and in his purposes 
for the spiritual exaltation and immortal bliss of all his 
human children. It is a divine cause which will allow 
no name to circumscribe the Faith which it sets forth, 
but which calls alike Christian, Jew and Moslem, to the 
God whom their founders honored, who, as the Supreme 
Providence, is the inclusive object of all true faith, which, 
although it may be limited by a name, can never, by any 
title, be extended in its essence. 

To this essential and universal Faith I have called you, 
to this Faith, which relies upon the infinite benevolence 
of God, and which underlies the best portions of the great 
religions which have been preparing Humanity for its re- 
ception ; and you have heard my call, and by associating 
yourselves with the little Band of the Faithful who have 
gathered at its sound, acknowledged the truth of our 

Message of Divine Love and Universal Salvation. Thus 
you have entered into a nobler Faith than is contained 
-In the creeds that enslaye the world. You know the 
wide difference between Faith and Trust, and credence 
or belief. You may creed any superstition while you 
ontinue in ignorance. Youmay believe any description 
of evil. But you cannot have faith except in that which 
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is excellent. You cannot trust except in that which 
is good. Hence you can now distinguish the essential 
difference of these things. You can no longer believe 
any evil of God. You can no longer attribute any depra- 
vity of our race to him. You can no longer admit curses 
in hisname. You may no more allow that he is arbi- 
trary or capricious, or partial or vindictive. You may 
no more admit that he can do any real evil. You may 
no more ascribe to him purposes of unrelenting vengeance 
and everlasting cruelty. You may now love God with all 
your hearts and souls and mind and strength, which you 
cannot do without receiving this faith in Him, You may 
love Him thus, as never another being can be loved, and 
you may so love Him for ever. O how great and immortal 
has been your gain! O what a brilliant bliss you have 
found, without shadow to mar its clearness! O what a 
glorious gate of Faith you have entered, leading you to 
the knowledge of God and to unity with Him! Manya 
one has sought other ways and tried other gates, and 
called them by high human names, but this only is the 
Door Divine, which, once opened, can never be shut. 
Many a one has called his creed by the name of this or 
that Lord, who has counselled him to depart from such 
‘errors, but there is only one true Faith which trusts in 
the goodness of God, and this alone is Faith in its very 
essence, and there isno other. Many a one has imagined 
‘that belief was faith, and made himself miserable by his 
creed, and with show of learning, gone mad ; while to 
you, simple-minded and truth- seeking, Faith which is 
bright, as its trust isin goodness, has brought solace and 
peace and j joy. 
Uur Faith rests in God and in all things good, which 
alone can call forth true Faith from the human heart. 
We have faith in Truth, and no fear of following whither- 
soever it may lead us. We have faith In Freedom, and 
would in no way restrict liberty of thought, but await 
the issue of truth from the conflict of opinion. We have 
faith in Reason, as the verifying faculty granted us by 
God to decide upon all questions presented to the intellect. 
We have faith in Effort, and feel confident that no good 
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work can be done without inspiring sympathy and obtain- 
ing assistance. We haye faith that our own work has 
the blessing of God with it and will spread and grow and 
find friendly aid to enable it with co-operation and means. 
We have faith that we are working with God, in harmony 
with his providence, in accordance with his spirit of love, 
-and in furtherance of his plans for the earthly and im- 
mortal salvation of all his creatures. 

In associating yourselves with this work, I have to be- 
_seech you to work in no narrower spirit than this, with 
no less broad and truly catholic views. As the founder 
of the Brotherhood of Faith, I feel that I am especially 
in charge of its honor, and have the right to maintain it 
and to insist upon the inviolability of its principles In 
forming a distinct organization for detinite objects, our 
_own interpretation of them must be necessarily taken as 
the basis of union. Thoughtand work and means have been 
given for this object. No one may honorably or honestly 
endeavour to turn our organization to narrower purposes 
than it sets forth. It is universal ideas we would promote. 
We would promote them without limitation of name or 
sect. We are preparing the way for the Church Universal of 
the Future. Faith, Hope, and Charity, are Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, and have no need of being labelled Christian 
Faith, and Moslem Hope, and Buddhist Charity. The 
Universal Religion is based upon the faith in the Infinite 
God, and is assured by the intuitions of the heart and 
supported by reason and science. Unless you stand upon 
this broad ground with us, you are not really with us. 
It is Universalism we proclaim, and while thus we accept 
all universal ideas and include the work of all past dis- 
pensations of religion as proceeding from the Divine Pro- 
vidence, we deny alike favouritism or vindictiveness on 
the part of God and partialism and sectarianism on the 
side of man. In building up our organization we increase 
the representation of these ideas. We unfurl the stand- 
ard around which the future of Faith must rally. Belief 
in the old orthodoxies is fast passing away. ‘The idolatry 
of the Bible is crumbling as:other idolatries have crum- 
bled. No good, however, of book or altar, can perish. 
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Demolition is going on fast enough. Eréction is our task ; 
and we will take the good of the old and the good of the 
new, and blend them together in a Universal Temple. 
Help us then on your parts. We want no’ half-help. 
We need it to be earnest, loyal, thorough. Unless you 
can give us such help you have misconceived the value 
of our work. You donot understand its worth and what 
that worth demands of you. But this surely cannot be 
your case. From the fact of your having become Asso- 
ciates of the Band of Faith you must honestly be con- 
vinced of the truth of its principles and of the excellence 
of its objects. Do deeds then worthy of this conviction. 
Strengthen our hands. Open your hearts to our labors. 
Aid in enlarging our organization. Make it known to 
others. Speak of it at the fireside and in the market 
place. Give it no mean offerings, such as you would be 
ashamed of were they known. Remember, there can be 
no true worship without sacrifice. Become preachers, 
teachers, singers, helpers of some kind, in the service and 
worship of God. Prepare yourselves to take the solemn 
vow and covenant of our Faith, by which you will unite 
yourselyes more closely to our work, through accepting a 
public consecration of yourselyes to God, and receiving 
the Right Hand of Fellowship in Him. ; 


And whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just and 
holy, lovely, and of good report, think of these 
things and do them, and the God of Peace be 
with you all. 


Alwars yours faithfully, 


GOODWYN BARMBY. 
1 January, 1873. 
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REPORT OF THE BAND OF FAITH, 


From Marcu 21, to D&cEMBER 31, 1872. 


- Members, Associates, and Friends, 


We have here to give an account of only nine months 
of our proceedings. Henceforward we begin our years 
on the Ist of January. 

On the 5th of May, our Superintendent-General opened 
our new place of worship at Barnsley. It is known from 
its locality as Churchfield Chapel, and was previously 
used as a school-room. It had to be fitted up with gas 
and furnished generally at the expense of our Office. It 
is supplied with preaching desk, prayer desk (before the 
property of the late famous Charles Waterton), harmo- 
nium, church chairs and forms, convertible into seats or 
tables. We have also had to build a platform, curtain 
round the door, curtain off a portion of the room as a 
vestry and furnish the chapel with matting and carpet- 
ing. We have only been able to Sustain a Sunday, 
evening service at Barnsley ; other services have failed, 
but the attendance on Sunday evenings goes on increas: 
ing. We have to thank the following preachers for their 
Services at Barnsley :—Messrs. William Whitworth, of 
Manchester ; Councillor Mathers and Thomas Harrison 
of Leeds ; Robert Thornton, of Dewsbury; John Sutcliffe, 
of Bradford ; Rey. W. Armitage and Messrs. Edgar and 
Jackson, of Doncaster ; Miss Rollinson and Messrs, Firth 
and Stephenson, of Wakefield. 

t our Ossett Iron Church we have continued to sus- 
tain afternoon and evening services on the Sunday, with 
audiences varying with the season, as must be the case 
im country places. For the supply of the Ossett pulpit 
we have been indebted to the services of Messrs. Harri- 
son, Whitworth, Sutcliffe, Firth, Stephenson, Thornton 
Edgar, Jackson Wilson, and Stott, of Halifax, Mitchell 
of Doncaster, Terry of Dewsbury, and Miss Rollinson. 
~ Our Superintendent-General “has also preached at 


Ossett and Dewsbury when occasion offered. It is highly 
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desirable, however, that, as soon as possible, we should 
secure the services of a District Ministerial Superin- 
tendent, who should preach on alternate Sundays at 
Ossett and Barnsley, and leave our preachers at liberty 
on those days to open a new locality,:and relieve our 
Superintendent-General from those petty details which 
are connected with district management, so that he 
may apply his mind more freely to the consolidation of 
our Order and the larger interests of our Brotherhood. 
Our preachers, too, are really overtaxed with supplying 
the same pulpits continuously, and although they perse- 
vere praiseworthily, the help of a Ministerial Superin- 
tendent would give them time to recruit their energies 
and enlarge their studies. Assisted by a Ministerial 
Superintendent, they would go prepared into a new 
mission field, and would, after a time, renew their work 
at our old stations with refreshed strength. 

Our annual Bazaar at Wakefield took place on Easter 
Tuesday and Wednesday last, and was again a success. 
The Wakefield ladies’ sewing meeting and various private 
friends are preparing for another sale of work in the 
coming Easter. We owe them our most sincere thanks, 
and their services contribute an indispensable item to 
our funds. 

The Band of Faith Messenger has, with this number, 
reached its first volume. Its public sale has been very 
small, as we have abstained from the expense of adver- 
tising. It has been gratuitously circulated, not only 
among the adherents of our society, but among the 
friends of progress generally, and/ responses of sympathy_ 
and encouragement have been received from those who 
rank with the most distinguished writers and thinkers of 
our time. The issue of our Messenger is by no means the 
least important portion of our work of faith. 

' Since our last Report, we have also published a first 
Revision of our Band of Faith Liturgy, to which is added 
a small collection of Hymns, which in other editions may 
be increased indefinitely, for which purpose all arrange- 
ment will be left to the references of the index. Our 
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Band of Faith Liturgy and Hymnal is in use at our 
services at Ossett and Barnsley, and musical responses 
‘are given at both places. 

Our Sustentation Fund presents, in our subjoined 
financial statement, a larger total than it has before 
obtained ; but this is owing to the personal liberality of 
Thomas Ainsworth, Esq., of the Flosh, who, observing 
the deficit in our statement of 1871, most kindly for- 
warded a cheque for £20 to repair it. The regular 
annual subscribers to our Sustentation Fund have, how- 
ever, increased. 

With respect to the other items in the financial state- 
ment, it must be remembered that they refer to a period 
of nine months, and not to a full year. For various 
reasons, we cannot yet make yearly comparisons. Wet 
seasons lower the amount of offertory. At Barnsley we 
have had this year exceptional expenses and only about 
eight months’ results. Our accounts were audited up to 
the 31st day of December, and various bills had not come 
in. These liabilities will not be less than £15. 

Of the more personal work of our Office we cannot give 
public details. We may say, however, that our indi- 
vidual affiliations have increased—that we have several 
important accessions to our ranks, that various large 
towns possess friends of ours who invite our missions, 
that as our publishing system becomes extended we can 
secure help from among the most talented writers of the 
day, that we find that our Universalism is in direct rela- 
tionship with the progressive spirit of our age, and com- 
mends us especially to our friends of the Broad Church 
of England ; and we have faith that, as we deserve it, 
means will be increased for us, our labours become 
extended, our plans enlarged, and our organization 
perfected. 


On the part of the Office, 
Yours faithfully, 
HENRY SLATER, 
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Mrs. Jane Stott, Greetland 1... ... ... 0). a O 
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Mr. James Rowntree, Welburn eres Wp aee B 
Mr. Robert Thornton, Dewsbury ... ... 010 0 
Mr. John Knight, Crawley . peri ate Obs Le at 
Mr. T. Polkinghorne, Hayle _—..,._ « OF ors bee 
£42 15 0 
NOTICES. 


Supsoriptions to the Sustentation Fund will be thank- 
fully received. 


We invite offers of Candidature for the Ministerial 
Superintendence of our Wakefield District. 


Gifts of work and goods for our Easter Bazaar will 
most welcome, addressed to Mrs. Barmpy, Westgate 
Parsonage, Wakefield. 


The first volume of the Messenger, will be neatly bound. 
A few copies only will be for sale, price two shillings and 
sixpence, post free. 
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ECHOES FROM OUR REPORTS. 


While keeping ever before us our great text that Faith 
without works is dead, let us increase the spirit of devo- 
tion and of holy service in our oyn souls, that we may. 
be better able to quicken the spirit of true faith in the 
souls of others. Let us go to our work in a still more 
sacred spirit and higher results will follow. Our Band 
of Faith shall yet become a mighty instrument for the 
service of good, if we will do all in our power to make it 

So. Report of 1865. 


Bands of Faith should do for our own time what the 
religious’ orders did for the middle ages. ey 
There is work for all who haye the true heart AA 
By united prayer and thanksgiving, by erecting altars to 
the one only true God, by enhancing in every way the 
beauty of devotion and by associated work in the school, 
in the tract district, in the sick chamber, in the spirit of 
the Christly life, it is the mission of our Bands of Faith 
#o serve God and to bless mankind.—feport of 1866. 


It is proposed to develop the Brotherhood and Sister- 
hood of ;the-Band of Faith, first locally established at 
Wakefield, into a general religious Order, with a central, 
provinéial, and local organization, and in ‘this way to con- 
stitute it more efficiently as.a missionary society and ag 
an association for the promotion of Divine worship and 
religious work. * * * The founder of the first local 
Band will take upon himself the duties of Supermtendent- 
General until such time as its organization is developed. ~ 
As General of the Order, he will proceed as soon as 
possible to the appointment of Provincial Superin- 
gendents. * * * A small book of liturgic services 
and chants is already published, and from time to time 
new aids to devotion will be issued and recommendations 
for the improvement of ritual made known. * * * 
The finance of the Order will be founded throughout 
upon the principle of free-will offerings.—Report of 1867. 
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Resolut‘ons were passed sustaining the Superintendent! 
General in his office, and recommending a closer organiza. 
tion, @ more varied and devotional ritual, and the extene: 
sion of the missionary spirit among the members of the® 
Unitarian Church. * * * We desire that Unitarians- 
should not remain merely one of the English dissenting: 
sects, sending forth an exclusive monotone of their own,. 
but that they should lead the way in the foundation of 
the universal monotheistic church of the future, with a 
varied ritual, with numerous religious and charitable 
orders, and a catholicity of thought which shall include 
monotheists of all altars, and at length bring Christian, 
Hebrew, Moslem, and Brahmo into the one Divine fold. 
Meanwhile we do the work nearest to our hand of spread- 
ing the truth, believing in the word of Jesus, “ Have 
faith in God,” and striving to show our faith as a religious 
Order, by concentration of purpose and organization of 
means.—LReport of 1868. 


So far, then, has practical faith prevailed, working 
through love, and we have erected our first very small 
place of worship, but through what difficulties for the 
attaiment of so slight a result in itself we do not care 
to tell. Yet, though the result in itself is slight, it is 
great in its general relationships. In Ossett Iron Church 
we have our first place of worship, but not our last. The 
acorn planted shall grow to an oak and the oak to a 
forest. * * * To Him, in whom we have hitherto 
trusted, and not without avail, do we still further commit 
ourselves, relying on the help of his holy spirit in the 
heart, and confiding in his unity, goodness, wisdom, 
power, and merey.— Report of 1870. 


We enter in faith, then, upon the labours of another 
ear. God supporting us, we will not weary of our work. 
e bear the same message that Jésus bore to tho world— 
that the kingdom of God is at hand. We may realize it 
ourselves if we will. We believe in the All Father, and 
in all saints, and we work for the salvation of all souls, 
which is the only worthy end which the all-loving and 
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all-powerful God can contemplate for the existence which 
he has given. We look forward in faith to the glorious 
time when His name shall be One throughout the earth, 
and every knee shall bow and every tongue confess to 
Him. * * * Our permanent organization is assured, 
and the acorn shall grow to an oak and the oak to a. 
forest.— Report of 1871. . 


AUTUMN: A HARVEST SONG. 


Springtime and summer now are past ; 
Autumn comes with his gifts at last ; 
Heavily laden with goodly store, 
To cheer the hearts of rich and poor, 
With mien so bland, 
With lib’ral hand, 
He leaves his favours at every door. 


Again he makes his yearly call, 
To crown the boards of cot and hall : 
He brings from garden, field, and plain, 
Ripe, luscious fruit and golden grain. 
He comes, he comes, 
To bless our homes : 
Autumn has come with his gifts again. 


Richly laden he comes once more, 
Scorning nor favouring rich nor poor ; 
With swelling heart and open hand 
He strews his bounties o’er the land. 
Then let us too 
Our good deeds do, 
A brotherly, loving, thankful band. 


With selfish grip let no one dare 
To take his neighbour’s honest share ; 
But justice do with willing heart, 
Lest Justice make the unjust smart, 

“ Live and let live,” 

Tn kindness give ;— 
Freely receiving, so with it part. 
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Let songs of thankfulness resound 
From every heart the wide world round, 
To Him from whom kind Antumn comes 
To fill our barns and cheer our homes. 
Let every man 
Bless all he can 
Where’er he lives, where’er he roams. 


’ For Autumn’s visits let us raise 
To Autumn’s God the hymn of praise ; 
For roots and fruits and golden grain, 
Brought from the garden, field, and plain. 
; With heart and voice 
We will rejoice, 
For Autumn comes with his gifts again. 
JESsE JONES. 


'“PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD.” 


“So live that when thy summons comes” to meet 
The Lord of Life, who breath and being gavé— 
' The Father of our spirits, and of all— 
Allotting each his talent and his task, 
Into His welcome presence ye may come 
With every duty done, the talent bright 
- And multiplied with use; or failing this, 
Feeling such keen regret for every fault, 
Such strong desire to perfect thy soul’s' life, 
As to disclaim the-thought of all reward— 
Disdaining to sit down at festal board— 
Leaving the rest-inviting couch unpressed: 
’ Like a brave warrior sent from battle field 
To carry a despatch unto his king: 
' Owning no ties of friendship or of blood, 
Clad in full armour, at the palace gate 
Waiting the answer with impatient haste. 
So pass thou to the presence of thy God, 
Asking what round of duty yet remains, _ 
And what fresh discipline must now be borne, 
To perfect in thy scul the reign of peace. 

T. R. Excrorr. 
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